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Canada Power & Paper Reorganization Plans 


Proposals of Committee Representing Stockholders Unanimously Favored By Various Groups 
—All Units Will Probably Be Retained In One Operating Organization, With Possible 
Exception of Most Recent Acquisition—Reports of Forthcoming Consoli- 
dations Persist Despite Repeated Denials of Negotiations 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontreEAL, Que., May 11, 1931.—-Prospects for working 
out the future of Canada Power and Paper Corporation are 
beginning to look hopeful. Proposals are now being put 
into shape by the committee representing the holders of the 
securities, the principals on which the proposals are based 
having been unanimously favored by the various groups 
represented. It is now believed that the organization can 
be worked out to retain all the units in one operating organ- 
ization, with the exception, perhaps, of one company, which 
came into the combination at a comparatively recent date. 

Despite denials of negotiations between the Backus- 
Brooks interests and International Paper Company, it is 
persistently stated here that discussion of a merger is pro- 
ceeding, with prospects of success. This assurance arises 
apparently out of the information that International’s en- 
gineers are conducting a survey of the Great Lakes Paper 
Company's properties and those of other mills in the 
Backus-Brooks group. 

Another merger still persisted in as possible is that of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company and St. Lawrence Cor- 
poration, the common selling agency established by the two 
heing regarded as but a preliminary. 

An Important Discovery 

Much importance is attached to the announcement that 
the Physics Laboratories at McGill University have, after 
long experimentation, produced an effective acoustic fiber 
board from waste wood products. The possibilities for the 
use of this board are regarded as unlimited. The great 
value of the new product is its acoustical property, as it can 
be used for making sound-proof rooms, offices, hospitals 
and other buildings. The demand for such a board is great 
and the difficulty in the past has been that it has had to be 
imported from the United States where it was constructed 
from sugar cane fiber, and the costs were very high. 

The news of the Canadian success comes at the same 
time as welcome tidings to the pulp and paper industry in 
the Province of Quebec, whiich has been having its diffi- 
culties through over-production and may be able to find a 
new outlet for considerable quantities of wood, should the 
new board be widely adopted in this province and in other 
parts of the country. 

The work at McGill has been under the direction of 
Professor H. E. Reilley, of the department of physics, who 
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laid down the specifications for representatives of a com- 
pany which has been formed in the Province of Quebec 
some two years ago. Since that time a long series of tests 
with various products have been conducted until finally the 
efforts of Professor Reilley and his assistants were crowned 
with success. 

A very large plant has been constructed at Donnacona, 
Quebec, and this will be utilized for construction of the 
new fiber acoustic board. 


B. C. Mills Will Not Cut Prices 


From Vancouver it is announced that there is small pros- 
pect of Pacific coast news print manufacturers following 
the example of Eastern mill operators in reducing prices, 
according to the general feeling here. 

The attitude of I. Zellerbach, president of Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corporation, of which Pacific Mills, Ltd., is the Cana- 
dian subsidiary, is that the Eastern mills have merely come 
down to the level established on this coast last fall. “There 
is nothing in the situation to warrant a further reduction 
in the coast territory,” Mr. Zellerbach is quoted as saying. 
“The coast has been the lowest price zone for news print in 
the world for some months and there is no reason why we 
should reduce prices any further merely because the East 
has come closer to the basic price we set for the industry 
last fall.” 

When Powell River Company established a price of $48 
a ton, it was stated by officials of that corporation that this 
figure represented the absolute minimum at which news 
print could be sold on reasonable terms. 

Production is running along at about the usual rate, with 
Pacific Mills operating only five days a week, but Powell 
River Company is utilizing its new Lois River development 
and seven machines. British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Company is operating at capacity in turning out sulphite 
pulp. QO. Jergenson, secretary of the latter company, is now 
in the Orient investigating trade conditions. Japan and 
China are among the company’s best customers. 


Fraser Establishes Rayon Pulp Production 

The Fraser Companies, Ltd., is seeking diversification of 
output as a way out of operating difficulties brought about 
by declining markets for timber. Recently an exhibition 
of rayon silk made from the rayon pulp manufactured by 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Wisconsin Papermen Confer With Governor 


Badger State Paper Manufacturers Discuss Conditions With Gov. Philip LaFollette At Madison. 
In Effort to Equalize Production and Assure Employment—President Sensenbrennen, 


of Kimberly-Clark Corp., to Appoint Chairman For Different Groups 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Arp.eton, Wis., May 11, 1931—In an effort to equalize 
production and assure employment for as many workers 
as possible, twenty-one paper manufacturers of Wisconsin 
met in conference last week at Madison, Wis., with Gov- 
ernor Philip LaFollette. 

The manufacturers were guests of the Governor at a 
luncheon at the executive mansion, and a discussion for 
several hours followed. It was found, upon analyzing 
conditions, that the paper industry of Wisconsin had suf- 
fered less from fluctuations of business than other indus- 
tries, and that in general, paper mills throughout the state 
have not greatly curtailed production. 

F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, was appointed to bring together men 
of the different divisions of the paper industry, and to 
appoint a chairman of each group. These chairmen will 
hold another conference with Governor LaFollette and 
offer their ideas on overcoming the employment problem. 

This meeting is similar to others held by the Governor 
with executives of various lines of industry to bring em- 
ployment stabilization to Wisconsin. 

The sessions are conducted in private so as to stimulate 
free discussion. 

Those who attended the conference were J. M. Conway, 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre Company, Green Bay; F. B. Whit- 
ing, George E. Whiting Company, Menasha; C. B. Clark, 
Riverside Paper Company, Appleton; A. C. Gilbert, Gil- 
bert Paper Company., Menasha; Folke Becker, Rhinelander 
Paper Company, Rhinelander; William C. Wing, Fox 
River Paper Company, Appleton; Guy Waldo, Flambeau 
Paper Company, Park Falls; F. J. Sensenbrenner, Kim- 
berly Clark Corporation, Neenah; C. F. Naber, Shawano; 
D. K. Brown, Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, E. A. 
Oberweiser, Whiting Paper Company, Stevens Point; J. N. 
Bergstrom, Bergstrom Paper Company, Neenah; Karl E. 
Stansbury, Thilmany Paper Company, Kaukauna; Austin 
E. Cofrin, Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay; D. 
C. Everest, Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild; W. C. Al- 
stead, Combined Locks Paper Company, Combined Locks ; 
E. A. Meyer, Badger Paper Company, Inc., Preshtigo; 
George W. Mead, Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Company, Wisconsin Rapids; John E. Alexander, Nekoosa 
Edwards Paper Company; Port Edwards; Hugh Strange, 
John Strange Paper Company, Menasha; and Judson G. 
Rosebush, Patten Paper Company, Appleton. 


DePere Mill Damaged by Fire 


With a loss estimated at $200,000, the mill of the De- 
Pere Paper Manufacturing Company, DePere, Wis., is 
almost completely in ruins as the result of a fire last week. 
The mill was housed in a frame building, and a small blaze 
starting in the finishing room spread so quickly it was im- 
possible to save the structure. It is believed that the fire 
started from embers blown from another serious fire rag- 
ing in another part of the city. The DePere fire depart- 
ment was unable to respond, and equipment was summoned 
from the nearby city of Green Bay to fight the blaze. 

The fire spread so quickly that Herman Miller, one of 
the owners, had to flee without being able to recover $1,600 
in currency with which he was paying employees. A new 


shift had just started work and the workmen were obliged 
to rush from the building to save themselves. 

Established about five years ago by Herman and Mose 
Miller, the mill was manufacturing heavy wrapping paper 
on one machine. A second paper machine had been in- 
stalled and was almost ready for use. New equipment also 
had been installed in the boiler room, but the firemen were 
able to minimize the damage there. No plans have been 
announced as yet for rebuilding the mill. 


Forest Fire Control 


Three hundred persons from twenty-four counties in 
northern Wisconsin, including representatives of a num- 
ber of paper mills, flocked to the Capitol at Madison, Wis., 
last week to demand of the Governor and the legislature 
adequate appropriations and equipment to cope with forest 
fires which have laid waste vast acreages of timber within 
the last few weeks. The two houses of the legislature met 
in joint session as a committee of the whole to hear the 
demands of the timber owners, business men and residents 
of the timber areas. 

One of the speakers was George Kilp, forester of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, owners of many acres 
of private reforestation lands. He said projects such as 
his company had undertaken must be abandoned as too 
risky an investment unless existing conditions are remedied 
at once. Paper companies are willing to safeguard their 
own property, he declared, but could not go to the expense 
of preventing and fighting fires in all the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

Among the demands made of the legislature were: funds 
to bring the fire situation under control; an aerial patrol of 
the forest regions; centralizing of responsibility for fire 
control; hiring and routing of men and equipment to cope 
with small fires quickly; adequate transportation and 
plenty of equipment at strategic points, and construction 
of fire towers and fire lanes. The Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company sent word that it could not be represented at the 
hearing, because it was fighting a fire that was destroying 
a large area of its pulp wood. 

One fire remedy suggested by Commissioner Joseph D. 
Beck, of the state department of agriculture, in another 
hearing is the sale of slash from timber lands to concerns 
making wood products. Establishment of a charcoal and 
alcohol plant in northern Wisconsin was proposed. The 
slash was pointed out as one of the greatest fire hazards. 


Safety Council to Meet 


Three of the principal speakers have been selected for 
the seventh annual gathering of the Fox River Valley and 
Lake Shore Safety Council, to be held at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., May 20. The gathering will attract about 1,500 
executives, foremen and employees of paper mills and 
other industries. These speakers are: F. W. Sargent, pres- 
ident of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway; Pro- 
fessor W. B. Bailey, of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
and John Temple Graves II, who was associated with 
the American Peace Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

A sectional meeting is planned for paper and pulp mill 
problems. 
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for Sale 


VERY piece of Bird 


Machinery is a proved 


money-maker. It does its job 
better than any similar device 
ean do it. And it does its job 
at lower cost. It offers you an 
immediate and substantial 


profit. 


Check over the Bird Machines 
shown here. Check the points 


in your mill where you might te 


be using them. Then let us 


help you figure the profits you 


can count on. Write. 


THE BIRD CENTRIFINER 


Really clean paper—half the seconds —less 
sorting — more No. 1 sheets— eliminates sand 
traps and rifflers— better formation— higher 
profit—easier sales. 


THE BIRD SCREEN 


Large capacity —clean paper— 
no lumps or slime — continuous 
machine production—lowest 
screening cost per ton. 


THE BIRD SAVE-ALL 


Greatest profit on recovered stock—uses 
fibre in water for sweetening — simple 
construction— easy to install and operate 
| —low first cost—minimum maintenance. 


THE VICKERY FELT 
CONDITIONER 


Prevents shut-downs—increases 

efficiency of presses—gives more 

uniform drying—improves quality 
‘ —increases production. 


— VICKERY DOCTORS 


Make own adjustments 
lengthen wire life—reduce 
breaks— maintain dryer 
efficiency — improve finish — 
will not score. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE + MASSACHUSETTS 


BIRD MACHINERY 
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Ontario Mill Activity Falls Off Slightly 


While Book Paper Plants Are Still Considerably Ahead of Machines, Production of Other 
Grades of Fine Paper Has Decreased—Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Only Moderately 
Active—Board Mills Fairly Busy, Due to Better Demand for Boxes 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont:, May 11, 1931—May has opened with 
diminished sales by the whoiesale paper merchants, fol- 
lowing a month of cautious buying by the paper consum- 
ers. One of the reasons assigned for this easing off in 
business is the feeling that a price decline may come. 
Prices have been holding up remarkably well considering 
the general business depression and it is possible that quota- 
tions may be maintained. But the impression has got 
abroad in the fine paper market that rates on certain lines 
may come down and a lot of prospective buying is being 
deferred until the situation becomes fixed. In the mean- 
time there is practically no quantity buying and no one is 
putting in any stock to speak of. The demand for book 
paper keeps up quite well but there is a light call for bonds. 
writings, ledgers and similar classes of paper, while coated 
stock also is moving slowly. 

With the slackening of trade by the wholesalers has 
come a slight falling off in mill activity, although this has 
not been so pronounced as in the wholesale field. In the 
case of book paper the mills are still considerably ahead 
of the machines. Other lines of fine paper, however, are 
being put out in decreasing tonnages, while there has been 
a similar falling off in the coarse paper market. The de- 
mand for wrapping papers, paper bags and kraft lines is not 
as brisk as it was a month ago and in every department 
of the paper market it is conceded that business is not 
coming at all easily. In the case of the light weight paper 
manufacturers there is a steady and satisfactory volume 
of business passing, and the call for tissues, plain and crepe, 
toilets, and specialties, keeps up well. Board mills are 
operating at around sixty per cent. of capacity and in one 
or two cases the plants are quite busy, reflecting slightly 
increased activity in the paper box industry. 

News Print Solution Is Nearer 

At an early date the Ontario Government hopes to effect 
a partial solution of the news print muddle, which would 
bring pulp mills in Northern Ontario into part-time opera- 
tion again, giving employment to suffering municipalities 
This was Premier Henry’s reply to a deputation from 
Sturgeon Falls, which waited upon him this week at 
Queen’s Park, to urge immediate action to protect the 
families of the town who, they declared, were faced with 
starvation as a result of the closing down of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company’s mill. The Hon. William 
Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests, was also pres- 
ent. “We are living in hopes of finding a solution in the 
very near future,’ said Premier Henry, after listening 
to a recital of the suffering being undergone by the citizens 
of Sturgeon Falls as the result of the lack of work. “The 
Government is fully seized with the seriousness of the 
situation at Sturgeon Falls. We are optimistic enough 
to believe that we will be able to provide work for these 
hard-pressed families sufficient to allow them to store 
something up for the winter. In a conference to be held 
with the news print people within a few days time we hope 
to make progress toward having your mill re-opened.” 

Warns Against Too High Hopes 


The Hon. Mr. Finlayson warned the deputation not to 


raise their hopes too high, as nothing was certain as yet. 
At the most the mill would not be operated for more than 
three weeks, but this would be sufficient to keep the families 
going. The trouble was not confined to Ontario alone but 
was a general condition. Production had gone too far and 
consumption had fallen off. Newspapers were feeling the 
result of economical depression and publishers had been 
forced to reduce the size of their papers. “We are trying 
to get the banks, the trust companies and the operators to- 
gether to get things going and the Government has told 
the Abitibi company that it does not propose to bear the 
full load alone. The company made profits in good times 
and we are bringing as much pressure as possible to bear 
on the company to have it co-operate with us.” It was 
contended that the Abitibi company had not co-operated 
with the citizens of Sturgeon Falls in their difficulties. 
News Print Conference Held in Toronto 

News print executives, leading bankers and others have 
been holding a series of conferences in Toronto in an effort 
to solve manufacturing, financial and marketing problems of 
the pulp and paper industry and on Saturday, May 9, efforts 
to obtain information as to the progress made were fruit- 
less. It was announced that further negotiations would 
take place next week. In the meantime it is believed that 
nothing will be done to jeopardize the success of the con- 
ference, and that no premature information will be issued 
which might embarrass the executives and bankers at- 
tending the conference. It was reported that one object 
of the conference is to effect the reopening of Ontario 
news print mills of the Great Lakes Paper Company at 
Fort William, and at least the partial operation of the 
Abitibi Company’s plant at Sturgeon Falls, as well as other 
Ontario mills which have suffered from depressed condi- 
tions in the industry. Among those in attendance were 
Sir Joseph Flavelle, who is acting as chairman; Colonel 
John H. Price, president Price Bros. & Company, and the 
former head of the News Print Institute, and E. W. 
3ackus, of Minneapolis, head of the Minneapolis and 
Ontario Paper Company and its subsidiary, the Great Lakes 
Paper Company. Others reported in attendance are George 
H. Mead, chairman of the baard of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company; M. W. Wilson, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada; Jackson Dodds, of the Bank of 
Montreal; Edward W. Decker, associate of Mr. Backus, 
and Mayor Mageau, of Sturgeon Falls, member of the 
Ontario Legislature. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Many friends in the Ontario Paper trade extended sym- 
pathy to John B. Sims, purchasing agent for the Ontario 
Paper Company, Ltd., at Thorold, Ont., in the loss of his 
father, George Sims, who died on April 25. 

A. P. Jewett, of Provincial Paper, Ltd., Toronto, has 
returned from a business trip. to Chicago. 

Several men well known in the Ontario paper industry 
were elected to various offices in the Toronto branch of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ A'ssociation, among them 
being C. V. Syrett, Gerald Stanton and Atwell Fleming. 
George Brigden and J. Firstbrook were elected to the 
governing body of the Canadian National Exhibition. 
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300.000 Square Feet | 
of _ Board in 24 Hours 


Likewise, proportional amounts of board up to 
114” thick are also easily obtained. The Down- 
ingtown Board Forming Machine is a radically 
different type, purposely designed for the CON- 
TINUOUS forming of materials of a fibrous 
nature into boards of various thicknesses. Waste 
products from saw mills, steel mills, sugar mills 
and fibrous materials from other industries can 
be turned into a saleable product. We have a 
commercial size laboratory and can make sample 
board from your own waste, thus securing reliable 
information on the possibilities of your product. 


Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
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Practically Unchanged 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Spotty and Rather Slow—Kraft Paper 
Section Exhibiting Stronger Undertone, With Prices More Stable—News Print Situation 
Affects Ground Woods and Outlook for Both Appears Very Uncertain 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 9, 1931—Little or no change is re- 
ported in the Chicago paper market this week. No evi- 
dence of any general up-turn has been noted but repre- 
sentatives are, for the most part, going along reporting 
business about as well as could be expected. The news 
print cut, which went into effect May 1 and was retroactive 
to January 1, drummed up a rather dismal picture not only 
for news print salesmen, but for ground woods as well. 
The reported huge sums that will be refunded on the re- 
troactive basis will make it hard for profits to be made. 
The kraft market has been strengthened and jobber re- 
ports are more favorable. The market is being character- 
ized by stability and a tendency to even slightly stronger 
prices. 

A bit of tugging away at book prices has created no gen- 
eral alarm here although the market is spotty and rather 
slow. Cover papers are about the same. Fine papers, 
the very high grades, are moving along on the “good one 
week, poor the next” basis. The market is fairly steady. 
Glassines continue weak, according to reports. The board 
market, while improved and with the slack of over pro- 
ductions continually being taken up by careful pro- 
cuction methods, is still in an only fair position. Pros- 
pects look better however, say reports, than for some time 
past. Despite the seeming slowness of the markets there 
is a marked indication of optimism largely based on the 
fact that things can get no worse, and should get better. 

Coarse Paper Salesmen Organizing 

At the Tuesday, May 12, meeting of the Chicago Paper 
Association, which is to be held at the Bismark Hotel, 
further steps will probably be taken to assist coarse paper 
salesmen in effecting an organization which will permit 
intimate discussion of the problems with which the sales- 
men have to deal. It is expected that when this organiza- 
tion is completed the salesmen will make a distinct con- 
tribution to the betterment of the coarse paper trade in 
Chicago. Included in the salesmen already identified with 
the preliminary organization work are: James F. McNulty, 
of the McNulty Paper and Twine Company; G. H. Stid- 
ham, of the Schwartz Paper Company; and Edward M. 
Brower, of the Humboldt Paper Company. Reports in- 
dicate that final arrangements for the organizing of the 
salesmen will be completed within the next two or three 
weeks. 

Kenneth Hunt Addresses Paper Salesmen 

A record breaking attendance turned out to the Monday, 
May 4, meeting of the Middle West Division of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry, to hear E. Ken- 
neth Hunt, advertising manager of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, and to view the most interesting moving 
pictures depicting the entire Champion process from be- 
ginning to end. The movies began with views of the wood- 
lands, with the process of cutting the trees and with re- 
forestation methods now being practiced in the timber coun- 
try. The lumber was pictured being taken down to the 
mills and the methods of converting it into different kinds 
of pulp and into different kinds of paper were also shown. 
Part of the film was devoted to the finishing and coating 
of the paper and, at the conclusion, methods of shipping 
the finished product out were shown. 


Mr. Hunt gave an interesting discussion before, during, 
and after the showing of the film, at which time he pointed 
out and explained the processes and mentioned some of the 
new ideas and innovations planned by his company. The 
advertising executive also stressed the point that the paper 
mills must consider the paper jobber salesmen in their 
merchandising set-up as well as the printer salesmen. 
groups, he declared, must be actively engaged in selling 
for the paper mills and equipped with a thorough under- 
standing of the products they are selling. 

On May 11, the salesmen will have the opportunity of 
hearing Frank Prentiss, of Hollingsworth & Whitney, who 
will appear as one of the speakers on the regular Monday 
programs. Members of the Middle West Division are 
also looking forward to the first golf outing, to be held 
under the direction of Harry Johnson, of the Brown Com- 
pany, the new chairman. The date has not been announced 
but it looks like the latter part of May. 


Soth 


Paper Board Men to Meet in Indiana 


The next meeting of the. Paperboard Industries Asso- 
ciation will be held at French Lick Springs, Indiana, on 
May 19, 20 and 21, according to information received 
from the Paperboard Industries offices at 608 South Dear- 
born street. The regular program involving the paper- 
board, corrugated, and folding box groups, will be fol- 
lowed. Further details on the program will be sent out 
early next week to members of the association. 


Consolidated Earns Dividend 


H. L. Rauch, vice president and general manager of the 
Consolidated Paper Company, 326 West Madison street, 
Chicago has informed directors of the paper box manufac- 
turing concern that the company more than earned its 
dividend in the first quarter of the vear and added con- 
siderably to surplus during that period. 

News of the Trade 


C. M. Oberling, of the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, has been elected a national director of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment following the recent annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion. Lester A. Neumann, of the Manz Corporation, has 
been appointed chairman of the paper committee of the 
same organization for the 1931-1932 period. 

A mailing from the LaSalle Paper Company brings some 
interesting descriptions of Wrenn’s Enameled Blotting, 
Dartford Bond, made by the Hampshire Paper Company. 
and Atlantic Cold Pressed Laid, an Eastern product. A 
wide use of colors is illustrated in the piece concerning the 
Wrenn product and the neat description of Dartford Bond 
also carries information concerning colors white and blue, 
corn, gray, salmon, and green. The Atlantic Cold Pressed 
Laid folder is printed on that paper, cream, with suggested 
uses for folders, pamphlets, booklets and attractive letter- 
heads. The paper is tub-sized and loft-dried. 

Net earnings of the Container Corporation of America 
for the three months ended March 31, 1931, after all 
charges including interest, but before depreciation, were 
$82,068. After deduction of depreciation charges totaling 
$206,586, a net loss of $124,518 was shown for the quar- 
ter. 
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Before You Decide On Any Hood 
~ Send For This Bulletin! 


bodies construction features and Peper Machine Hood || illustrating the Ross Paper Ma- 
operating advantages available in <= \'| chine Hood gives all details con- 
no other type. These exclusive cerning its superior construction, 
features account for its industry- \| time and labor saving advantages. 
wide endorsement by leading pa- | lf you are not already familiar 
per mills. Ross hoods are shipped with the features of this advanced 
ready to erect and installation can || type of hood, write for a copy of 
be fully completed during a week- ao || this bulletin. Make no decision on 
end shutdown without interfer- s | any hood until you have read it. 
ence with production schedules. No obligation—of course. 


The Ross Machine Hood em- The Ross \ This bulletin fully describing and 


}. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 311 Lewis Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Demand for Paper Growing In Philadelphia 


Larger Volume of Contract Orders for Book, Writing and Cover Papers, Being Secured By Mill 
Agents and Distributors—Increased Request for Wrapping Paper Reported, With 
Prices More Stable—Consumption of Fiber Products Broadens 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 11, 1931.—Though the dis- 
tributive trade continues on a hand to mouth basis, there 
is a growing demand for small lots of paper in this division 
of the industry, with orders being rushed to consumers 
whose demands are for short time deliveries. Mill repre- 
sentatives and those dealers who sell under contract are 
much pleased with the changed situation which has taken 
place over a period of six weeks and in which really active 
participation of large users of fine papers are involved. 

Mill agents catering to large consumers of fine paper are 
selling larger contract orders of book papers, writings and 
covers. Whether this sudden spurt of buying will continue 
is anybody’s guess, however. Many mill agents and whole- 
salers of paper of this class are of the opinion that present 
demands are created by belief among consumers that prices 
are attractive enough to induce ordering for future con- 
sumption and that there will be a rise in quotations before 
long, so that the consumer is taking advantage of what he 
believes to be bargains. 

While wrapping paper demand is still confined to orders 
of small lots and urgent shipments there is a brighter out- 
look. As the industrial world settles down to preparation 
for better business and as the year advances there is broader 
consumption of corrugated and fiber products and one of 
the large manufacturers has been obliged to operate night 
and day and Sundays to keep up with the spurt of seasonal 
buying. However, it is not likely that this schedule will be 
maintained as it is merely a seasonal factor, as indicated by 
the type of products needed. 

All through the Philadelphia industry there are indica- 
tions of advancing prices and already a few papers and 
converted lines have shown the trend towards higher valua- 
tion. Wrapping papers are expected to take another rise 
of 14 cent by June 1. Bags, which were advanced last 
month, are in good demand and holding steady to the rise. 
Corrugated products, too, have been slightly higher. On 
the other hand, sulphite tissues are at rock bottom. Paper 
boards are lower than at any period in the past sixteen 
years. Building papers show seasonal activity, with roofings 
and sheathings keeping pace with the rise in demand. Spotty 
orders take up available supplies of the better grades of 
paper stock but the cheaper lines are a drug on the hands of 
the mill supply trade. 


[Frederic S. Balch Comments on Fine Papers 


One of the dominant associates in the paper trade, sup- 
plying large publishers and printers, who finds the whole- 
sale paper demand most gratifying in view of the previous 
three months record for the current year, is Frederic S. 
Balch, membér of the Schuylkill Paper Company, with 
warehouses in New York, Philadelphia and Camden, and 
offices at 4th and Chestnut streets. In commenting on pre- 
vailing demand for book, writings and other grades of 
paper in volume, he states that the past six weeks have 
been better than the same period of last year. While he 
found the first three months of the year dull and listless, 
he has been much encouraged by the present revival of 
buying. In reporting to the PAPER TRADE JOGRNAL repre- 
sentative on the present situation in the wholesale market, 
he stated that there is a larger volume of demand for low 


priced papers and that better grades have been moving 
fairly well, with consumers quite willing to pay accordingly 
without haggling over prices. The full line of book papers, 
he found enjoying a brisk demand, as consumers are con- 
vinced that they carinot do better in so far as prices are 
concerned than those offered in the present market, and are 
stocking to their advantage. 


Fire Destroys Charles J. Cohen Co. Plant 


A disastrous and spectacular fire destroyed the old estab- 
lished and first envelop manufacturing plant in this section 
of the country, that of the Charles J. Cohen Company, lo- 
cated at 5th and Ludlow streets, when tons of paper and 
envelopes were burnt and the entire equipment subjected to 
damage by flame and water. The Cohen company has taken 
temporary quarters pending adjustment of the thousands 
of dollars damages to plant and building. The business 
was founded in 1837 and was the first envelope plant out- 
side New England. It was founded by Henry Cohen, 
father of the late Charles J. Cohen, art patron and one of 
the noted civic leaders of Philadelphia, whose son Albert M. 
Cohen, a retired Naval Officer and graduate of Annapolis 
Naval Academy is the present head of the firm. The en- 
velope business of the Cohen company was one of the 
largest in the country. The firm will be back in the old 
quarters by mid-June. 


Paper Men Join Box Makers Outing 


Members of the Philadelphia paper trade who joined in 
the annual outing of the Philadelphia Paper Box Manufac- 
turers Association, held at Kuglers Mohican Club last Tues- 
day, were Howard Marcus, Joseph Mearz, and Norman 
Hughes, of A. S. Datz & Sons Company Division of Louis 
Shelman Company ; Edward Hartung and Carl Nieholm, A. 
Hartung Inc.; C. Dietrich, of the Whiting Patterson Com- 
pany; Howard Schaefer, Container Corporation of 
America; Samuel S. Shryock, Shryock Bros.; and Dave 
Newman, Phil-Fibre Box Board Company. 


Wrapping Paper Dealers Report 


Statistics on the wrapping paper market, with particular 
reference to the kraft situation, were laid before the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association at. the 
session held last week in the Typothetae headquarters in 
the Public Ledger Building. Figures covering the four 
week period ending April 18 were disclosed. Total orders 
increased over the preceding four week period by 61. Ton- 
nage showed an increase over the previous period of 152,- 
388 pounds, while values increased $6,855.57. 

Average selling price per pound on mill shipments held 
about the same. Rolls declined .02 per 100 pounds. Sheets 
advanced ™% cent per pound over the previous four weeks 
reported. On the orders filled from stock the roll price 
was 1 cent per 100 pounds less, and sheets 6 cents per 100 
pounds higher, indicating an improved demand for kraft 
and a stabilizing influence over the market for the present. 
Hand to mouth buying continues, as indicated by the report. 
which shows that over 90 per cent of the orders from ware- 
house stocks are for less than 500 pounds and 96 per cent 
of the total orders were from warehouse stocks. 

These monthly records are kept by the Committee on 
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A couch roll 


Cushions better... 
wears longer... 
... costs less... 


HE homemade roll... They had 

always credited it with low in- 
itial cost. Now, however, many pro- 
gressive paper mills are keeping care- 
ful records of total costs. They are 
finding that there is great economy 
in changing to rubber-covered rolls. 
Equally important, they are finding 
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that’s 


that there is a wide difference even in 
rubber-covered rolls. 

With the exception of those made 
by the Goodrich Vulcalock process, 
they have a layer of hard rubber, 
three-sixteenths to a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, between the soft 
rubber and the steel core. Now, how- 
ever, the Vulcalock process makes it 
possible to attach soft rubber directly 
to the metal with an adhesion that is 
practically as strong as the rubber 
itself. This eliminates the “dead” 
hard rubber base. It provides a roll 
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ber 


right down 
to the core 


SOFT RUBBER 
METAL CORE 


THE NEW VULCA- 
LOCK ROLL. Note 
the soft rubber 
cover bonded directly to the 
metal core. This Goodrich con- 
struction assures a greater depth 
of uniform cushioning...a 
longer life,alower cost per year. 


SOFT RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER 
METAL CORE 


THE OLD-TYPE 
ROLL. Note the 
“dead” hard rub- 
ber base between 
the soft cushion 
and the metal core. 
Eliminating this hard rubber 
foundation Vulcalock Couch 
Rolls provide more working 
cushion, for a given thickness 
than you get in any other type. 


that is “live” cushioning through and 
through. Naturally it gives you more 
for your money, for there’s more cush- 
ion for a given thickness. Naturally 
it means lower yearly costs for rolls. 
For the full story of Goodrich Vulca- 
lock rolls, in pamphlet form, write 
to The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, (Est. 1870), Akron, Ohio. 


VULCALOCK Paper-Mill ROLLS 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


COUCH ROLLS « PRESS ROLLS - TABLE ROLLS - WIRE-CARRYING ROLLS « FELT- 
CARRYING ROLLS, BOTH PLAIN and WORMED + WRINGER and SQUEEZE ROLLS 
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Wrapping Paper, headed by N. A. Considine, of the Paper 
House of Pennsylvania, and with other members of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association grouped for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing kraft market. Others in the group are 
Simon Walter, S. Walter Inc.; T. H. B. Smythe, J. L. N. 
Smythe Company ; Charles Wilder, Wilder Brothers; F. A. 
O'Neill, Paper Manufacturers Company; W. S. Seary, D. 
L. Ward Company; and Nathan Isen, Enterprise Paper 
Company. 


Hinde & Dauch Mills on Extra Schedule 


Among the large board mills and container plants now in 
lively seasonal operation is that of the Gloucester, N. J., 
factories of the Hinde & Dauch Company, with offices in 
the Drexel Building. The factory has been running every 
evening for the past three weeks and for the past two Sun- 
days, meeting urgent shipments to the industries now in mid 
seasonal production. W. G. Wendt, manager of the Glouces- 
ter plants, has been keeping a constant stream of trucks 
connecting with the mills and consumers in the territory 
shipping volume orders of corrugated containers to paim 
manufacturers, glass trade and radio parts manufacturers, 
All orders are under rush demand, indicating low stocks in 
hands of consumers. 


Bayless Pulp & Paper Co.’s Newest Offers 


Representative David Scott, of the Bayless Pulp and 
Paper Company, Austin, Pa., who has been making the 
rounds of the wrapping paper trade, is offering a new line 
of brown butchers fiber paper, which has been accepted by 
dealers in generous orders because of its good qualities and 
low price. 

Moore & White Co. Elects Officers 


At the regular board of directors’ meeting of the Moore 
& White Company, manufacturers of paper making ma- 
chinery, held May 4, 1931, at the company’s offices in 
Philadelphia, the following directors and officers were 
elected: J. Atwood White, Sr., president; C. J. Kern, vice- 
president and chief engineer; Nathan Lane, Jr., treasurer 
and general manager ; J. Atwood White, Jr., sales manager : 
William L. Nixon, Deacon R. Taylor, George H. Thornley, 
and Charles H. Prenzel, secretary. 

The company is building another 180 inch Fourdrinier 
paper machine for the Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
and also report orders for a number of 4-drum winders and 
slitters, lay boys and cutters. The company is also about 
to introduce an entirely new idea in a quick-removable type 
Fourdrinier paper machine, and a new save-all and filter. 

Wolf Paper Co. In Financial Straits 


The Wolf Paper Company, of Chester, Pa., was in- 
volved in bankruptcy proceedings in the United States Dis- 
trict Court here last week, when the following creditors 
filed an involuntary petition: Samuel Goldberg, $6,250; 
Sam Ellis, $526; and Robert Cohen $504. Samuel Gold- 
berg was appointed receiver for the time being. The pro- 
prietors are Wolf Leibowitz and Paul Wachs. 


Tonawanda Corrugated Box Plant Burned 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Tonawanpa, N. Y., May 11, 1931—The Tonawanda 
Corrugated Box Co. was considerably damaged by fire 
which raged throughout the entire structure for several 
hours during the past week. Officials of the company esti- 
mated the loss at about $25,000 which is covered by insur- 
ance. The blaze is said to have originated from boiler 
trouble. Fire departments from neighboring villages were 
called and it was through their efforts that the blaze was 
kept from spreading. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


J. R. Schmertz, advertising manager of the Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, New York, has been elected first vice- 
president of the Technical Publicity Association. 

— a oe. 

The Heller & Merz Corporation, manufacturers oi 
colors and dyestuffs, for many years located at 505 Hud- 
son street, New York, have just moved to more commod- 
ious quarters at 286 Spring street, New York. 

2k 2 2k 


The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Company, ot 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces the removal of its New York 
offices from 30 Church street to 20. West street—Room 
606. Arthur L. Whiteside, engineer, still continues in 
charge of the New York territory. 

K * 6 

At a meeting of the directors of H. G. Craig & Co.. 
Inc., general paper merchants, held at their othce, 230 
Park Avenue, New York, on May 4, Tom T. Waller was 
elected president, and Nathaniel L. Miller was elected 
treasurer, to fill the vacancies caused by the death of 
Alvah Miller, who, for some time had been president and 
treasurer. 

Kenneth Collins, executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., was the guest speaker at the regular weekly 
luncheon and meeting of the Eastern Division of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry, held at George’s 
Restaurant, New York, last Tuesday. Mr. Collins dis- 
cussed ‘“‘Methods of Securing Business in the Face of In- 
creasing Competition” in an interesting manirer. 

K * * 

A. J. Pagel, president of Pagel, Horton & Co., wood 
pulp agents, New York, has been re-elected vice-president 
of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. N. R. Johaneson, of Johaneson, 
Wales & Sparre, Inc., wood pulp agents, New York, has 
been elected assistant treasurer. The Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce is now installed in its new offices in the 
Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Avenue, corner of 42nd 
St., New York. 

Word has been received of the appointment of J. D. 
Malcolmson, of the Robert Gair Company, as a member 
of the standing committee in charge of recommendations 
on folding and corrugated boxes under the Division of 
Simplified Practices of the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Malcolmson is the new manager ot the research en- 
gineering department of the Robert Gair Company, of 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, and prior to joining 
the Gair company Mr. Malcomson devoted several years to 
research work in paper products at the Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

K ok oK 

On Friday, May 15, at 10 a.m., a conference is to be held 
at the headquarters of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., Times Building, New York, in ref- 
erence to problems and conditions affecting the waste pa- 
per industry. This conference will be made up of com- 
mittees representing the Waste Paper Institute and the 
Paperboard Industries Association, and it is expected that, 
as a result of the conference, ways and means may be 
found of improving the present very unfavorable condi- 
tions existing at this time. A similar conference is to be 
held in Chicago at the headquarters of the Paperboard 
Industries Association. This conference is scheduled to 
take place on Thursday, May 28. 
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You Don’t Hire A Man To Beat Time 
You Buy A Clock 


which measures time automatically, accurately. 
dependably and cheaply 


MEYERS-MESCO 
AUTOMATIC © 


WATER FEEDER BUT IN KEEPING THE PROPER BALANCE 
in a pulp beater between water and solid material, 
you hire a man to turn the water on and off, which 
is like hiring a man to take the place of a slide valve 


in a steam engine. 


Such a procedure was excusable so long as it was 
the only way known but now that you can install 
a simple, automatic, air operated device which will 
take full control of your water valve and hold your 
stock consistency in the tub within very narrow 
limits, there is no longer any excuse for a practice 


which has become obsolete over night. 


The Meyers-Mesco Automatic Water Feeder is 
shown on this page and is fully explained in 
Bulletin No. 3101. It is one of the Meyers-Mesco 
paper stock controls holding more than ordinary 


interest for the trade. 


Next month will bring an announcement of an 
improved design of our Iron Hand Consistency 


Regulator for Jordan or machine head box. 


PAT. JUNE 16, 1931. 


MERRITT ENGINEERING & SALES CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y., U. S. A. 


MEYERS-MESCO PAPER STOCK CONTROL 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


Construction News 


Emeryville, Cal.—The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
475 Brannon street, San Francisco, have approved plans 
for a new addition to mill at Emeryville, consisting of a 
one-story brick and steel unit, estimated to cost about $60,- 
000, with equipment. General contract has been let to Mac- 
Donald & Kahn, Financial Center Building, San Francisco, 
and work will be placed under way at once. Leland 
Rosener, 233 Sansome street, San Francisco, is engineer. 

Paris, Tenn.—The Great Lakes Paper Box Company, 
5113 Hamilton avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is said to be plan- 
ning the establishment of a new branch plant at Paris, for 
the manufacture of folding boxes and other paper con- 
tainers, reported to cost over $35,000, with equipment. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The Tonawanda Corru- 
gated Box Company, 73 Robinson street, is planning the 
early rebuilding of portion of plant recently destroyed by 
fire, with loss reported over $25,000, including equipment 
and stock. 

Aurora, I1l.—The Miller, Bryant & Pierce Company, 
233 South River street, manufacturer of carbon papers, 
etc., has taken bids on general contract for proposed new 
plant addition, consisting of a new three-story side ex- 
tension and fourth floor on south wing unit, reported to 
cost about $80,000, with equipment. It is understood that 
general contract will be let before the close of the month. 
Frank D. Chase, Inc., 720 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., is architect and engineer. S. E. Miller is 
president. 

Canton, N. C.—The Champion Fibre Company is be- 
ginning a general expansion and improvement program at 
its mill to be carried out over a period of months, and will 
made an early expenditure of about $100,000 for new ma- 
chinery and equipment for installation in different depart- 
ments. It is understood that facilities will be provided 
for other lines of paper production from different varie- 
ties of pulp. A by-products division for manufacture of 
caustic soda and kindred products is also said to be under 
advisement. Entire cost of program has not been an- 
nounced. 

Mechanicville, N. Y.—The West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company will carry out an expansion and better- 
ment program in the power department at its local mill, 
and has placed an order for new waterwheel equipment 
and generator unit to cost approximately $30,000. Work 
will be placed in progress at an early date. It is under- 
stood that awards for miscellaneous equipment will soon 
be placed. Headquarters are at 230 Park avenue, New 
York. 

Truro, Nova Scotia—The Maritime Paper Products, 
Ltd., Halifax, N. S., is pushing construction on its new 
plant at Truro, N. S., for the production of corrugated 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


paper boxes and containers, consisting of a main one-story 
unit, totaling about 20,000 sq. ft. floor space, and expects 
to have the structure ready for the machinery installation 
in a short time. General contract is being carried out by 
W. G. Foley & Co., Halifax. The company is a subsidiary 
of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Pickings & Wilson, Montreal, Que., are architects and en- 
gineers for the new mill 


Chicago, Ill—The Vortex Cup Company, 421 North 
Western avenue, manufacturer of paper cups, etc., is ar- 
ranging a maximum production schedule at its local plant 
and will run through the summer months on that basis. 
The company has recently completed a new plant unit, 
providing for considerable increase in former capacity. 

Boston, Mass.—The Sawyer Card and Paper Com- 
pany, 32 Oliver street, has leased space in the Harbor 
Building, 470 Atlantic avenue, and will operate a plant at 
that location in the future. 

Topeka, Kan.—The American Waste Paper Company, 
815 North Madison street, recently sustained a loss at its 
local plant through fire, estimated at close to $30,000, in- 
cluding building and stock. 

New York, N. Y.—The Consolidated Box Corpora- 
tion, recenly organized by Jacob and Harry Siegel, 625 
East Fifteenth street, will operate a local plant for the 
manufacture of paper boxes, cartons and other containers, 
including folding paper boxes. The new company is capi- 
talized at $10,000. 

Washington, Iowa—The McCleery Calendar Com- 
pany, East Third street, manufacturer of paper products, 
has excavations under way for a new two-story addition, 
42 x 46 feet, a portion of the structure to be used for 
storage and distributing service. 

Chicago, Ill—The Moulded Pulp Corporation, 222 
West Adams street, has been organized with a capital of 
1000 shares of stock, no par value, to operate a plant in 
this vicinity for the manufacture of pulp products of vari- 
ous kinds. The incorporators of the new company are 
Fred A. Bowes and Morris Townley. 


New Companies 


Charlotte, N. C.—The McNeil Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to deal in 
paper products of various kinds. S. L. Pardue, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., is one of the heads of the company. 

New York, N. Y.—The R. P. Walter Paper Company, 
Inc., New York, has been organized with a capital of 100 
shares of stock, no par value, to deal in paper goods of 
various kinds. R. P. Walter, 9515 Farwell Terrace, Brook- 
lyn, N., is the principal incorporator. The company is 
represented by Hellinger & Reichart. 305 Broadway, New 
York, attorneys. 
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GET MORE BUSINESS 
By making Better Paper — 


If you could make paper just a little better 
in quality, you could take orders that you 
cannot handle now. 


There is no doubt the trend is toward better 
quality, and you must look to your Beaters 
when you begin to improve your sheet. 


Perhaps one more Beater would accomplish 
that for you. 


**For lack of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For lack of a shoe the horse was lost; 
For lack of a horse the battle was lost.” 


And now—For lack of a Beater is your mill 
to be lost? 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
Fulton, New York 


Gentlemen: Without obligating ourselves, we would like to discuss with 
your representatives, certain details pertaining to our Beater Room. 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON .N_Y. 


“Your Paper is made in your Beaters” 
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Program for Superintendents Convention 


The following is tentative program of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Convention to be held 
at Dayton June 4-5-6 at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Wednesday, June 3 : 

Golf Tournament at Miami Valley Country Club. The 
Western Open will be played on this course on June 20th, 
and the course is one of the finest in the middle-west. 
Preliminary tournament Blind Par 18 holes starting at 
9:00 A. M. for both Superintendents and Salesmen. 
Luncheon 12 to 1:00 P. M. In the afternoon the following 
events are listed: 

Superintendents Tournament, 18 holes—l—Low Net— 
Eastwood Cup, 2—Low Net—Prize, 3—Low Net—Prize. 
1—Low Gross—Prize, 2—Low Gross—Prize, 3—Low 
Gross—Prize. Salesman Tournament—lst Low Net— 
Prize, 2nd Low Net—Prize, lst Low Gross—Prize, 2nd 
Low Gross—Prize. 

Team Match between Superintendents and Salesmen. 

Blind Par Match—Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes. 

Free For All Between Superintendents and Salesmen— 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd prizes for low net—I1st, 2nd, and 3rd prizes 
for low gross. 

Additional Prizes for Special Features. 

The Afternoon Tournament will consist of 18 holes 
medal play. All results to be figured on the scores made 
on this round. 

7:30 P. M.—Banquet and Entertainment at the Club. 
All under capable direction of Harry Lindsey. 

Thursday, June 4 

9:00 A. M.—Convention called to order by Tom Harvey 
Invocation 
Address of Welcome—Dayton City Man- 

ager 

Response 
President’s Message—Carl Magnus 
Appointment of Committees 

10:00 A. M.—*The Application of Timken Roller Bearings 
to Paper Mill Equipment,” by S. M. Weck- 
stein—Timken Roller Bearing Company. 

i0:30 A. M.—"The American Wire Cloth Industry,” by 
A. M. Ferry, National Secretary. 

11:00 A. M.—‘*The Dayton Cog-Belt Drive,” by T. C. 
Davis—The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company. 

11:30 A. M.—‘‘The Use and Abuse of Felts in the Paper 
Mill,” by W. J. Hanke—Orr Felt and 
Blanket Company. 

1:00 P. M.—Joint Luncheon with Ladies—Address by 
Bennett Chapple of The American Rolling 
Mill Company on “The Changing Tides of 
Business” 


2:30 P. M.—Patriotic Pageant—Patterson School 
4:00 P. M.—Trip through National Cash Register Com- 


00 

pany and lecture. 
00 P. M.—Divisional Banquets 
Group 1—Sulphite—W. H. Brydges, Chairman; Ground- 
wood—H. R. Heuer, Chairman 
‘Mechanical Pulp Paper,” by L. Fralick, Algon- 
quin Paper Company 
“Technical Control in the Sulphite Mill,” by V. 
P. Edwards, International Paper Company 
“The Contributing Factors Affecting Digestor 
Linings,” by A. F. Richter, Stebbins Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Company 
“Mechanical Pulp Paper ” by J. Slater, Escan- 
aba Paper Company 


“Problems Involving the Use of Iron Pyrites in 
Sulphite Pulp Manufacturing,” by Dr. Horace 
Freeman, Sulphide Research Corporation 
Group 2—Book and Fine Papers, Charles Champion, 
Chairman Tissue, H. H. Harrison, Chairman 
“The Use of Suction Rolls on Tissue Machines,” 
by G. A. Macklem, Beloit Iron Works 
“The High Speed Vat for Tissue Machines,” 
by J. A. Hamm, Shartle Brothers Co. 
Group 3—Soda & Sulphate Pulp, Geo. M. Trostel, Chair- 
man 
“Kraft Qualities,” by 
Bureau of Standards 
“Washing Soda or Sulphate on Vacuum Wash- 
ers,” by J. H. Noble, Oliver United Filter Co. 
Group +—Board and Coarse Papers, Lee Wilson, Chair- 
man 
Round Table Discussion on subjects connected 
with the formation of paper on a cylinder ma- 
chine and questionnaire period led by Harry 
Williamson of L. V. Estes Co. 
Friday, June 5 
9:30 A. M.—Business Meeting 
10:00 A. M.—“By-products of Paper Mill Safety,” by W. 
J. Peacock, Great Northern Paper Company 
10:30 A. M.—"Research and Lithographic Paper,” by R. 
F. Reed, University of Cincinnati 
11:00 A. M.—‘“Automatic Jordan Control,’ D. E. Lewel- 
len, The Lewellen Manufacturing Company. 
11:30 A. M.—“Team Work,” by Joe Wallace, The Black 
& Clawson Company 
12:30 P. M.—Mens’ Luncheon. 
1:30 P. M.—Mill Visits 
7:00 P. M.—Banquet—George Mead, President, Mead 
Corp., Toastmaster. 
Entertainment, Presentation of Superinten- 
dents Eastwood Golf Cup, Dancing. 
Saturday, June 6 
9:30 A. M.—Election of Officers 
10:00 A. M.—"Drier Capacity,” by F. C. 
Upson Company 
10:30 A. M.—‘*Pacific Coast Hemlock Sulphite,” by G. J. 
Armbruster, Puget Sound Pulp and Paper 
Company 
11:00 A. M.—*“Chilled Calender Rolls,” by J. Stewart, 
Lobdell Car Wheel Company 
11:30 A. M.—Question Box—leader—the New President 
12:30 P. M.—Farewell Luncheon 
Program for the Ladies 
Miss Marcella Henry, Chairman 
Thursday, June 4 


representative — from 


Stamm, The 


12:30 P. M.—Joint Luncheon 

2:30 P. M.—Patriotic Pageant at Patterson School 

4:00 P. M.—Lecture and trip through National Cash 
Register Company 

7:00 P. M.—Banquet at Dayton Woman’s Club, followed 


by cards or theatre party 
Friday, June 5 
Luncheon—1 :00 P. M. Dayton Country Club, talk by Mrs. 
Dwight Young (Betty Fairfax) 
2:45 P. M.—Auto Trip through Hills & Dales, Soldiers 
Home, etc. 
4:00 P. M.—Vis*t to Dayton Art Museum—Tea—Organ 
Recital 
7:00 P. M—Main Banquet 
Saturday, June 6 
10:00 A.M.—Shopping Tour; 1 P.M.—Farewell Luncheon 
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The In 1925 one of the country’s largest paper 
o1 manufacturers installed its first Terry 
Paper Turbine Paper Machine Drive. The unit 
was so satisfactory and showed such a 
marked improvement over previous prac- 
nant tice that two more units were shortly 
added. 


ewart, 


Since then, as expansions have been made 
and new mills built, Terry units have been 


= purchased exclusively. Today the ninth 
lowed and tenth machines for this company are 
under construction. 
» Mrs. The TERRY STEAM 
sIdiers TURBINE Co MPANY A request on your letterhead will bring a 
. TERRY SQUARE, HARTFORD, CONN. description of these drives. Ask for bul- 
rgan 


Steam Turbines - Gears - Shaft Couplings letin S-89 or consult a Terry engineer. 
T-1080 
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the company caused much favorable comment and led to 
consideration of its production in wholesale quantities. 

The Athol mill of the Restigouche Company, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary, presumably will be the center of the new branch of 
activity. Utilizing as it does all waste from nearby sawmills 
and large quantities of logs from the long lumber industry 
to more completely manufactured pulp, it is in a very favor- 
able position to carry on the work. Heretofore, the rayon 
pulp was shipped across to the United States for transfor- 
mation into the finished product. The idea is to keep the 
whole process in Canada by promoting the manufacture of 
the finished rayon in the territory supplying the basic re- 
quirements. 


Radio and Newspaper Advertising 


A joint committee representing the Canadian Press, 
Canada’s co-operative news-gathering agency, and the Cana- 
dian Daily Newspaper Association, has been appointed to 
consider the subject of radio broadcasting as affecting news- 
paper circulation and newspaper advertising. A few years 
age the general feeling was that national advertising in the 
daily papers would go on steadily increasing, but the ex- 
perience of the last couple of years shows that in many 
instances the use of the radio is resulting in a lessened ap- 
propriation for the daily papers. This applies more par- 
ticularly to nationally known articles, where a hook-up can 
enable a manufacturer to reach a very wide market. On 
the other hand local and departmental store advertising has 
shown a tendency to increase. Even in times of depression 
this class of business is pushed to a somewhat greater extent 
than in prosperous times owing to the necessity that many 
stores are under to obtain increased volume to offset a 
smaller percentage of profit. 

As to the effect of broadcasting on newspaper circulation, 
newspaper editors and proprietors admit they are at a loss 
in any attempt to give an estimate. The subject is compli- 
cated by the fact that a number of newspapers have their 
own broadcasting stations, and accept advertising contracts 
for the air. There seems to be general agreement that the 
Canadian Press should control the news it gathers, and not 
allow it to be used for nothing by broadcasting stations. 
In this connection one proposal is that the Canadian Press 
shall compile news bulletins for broadcasting and supply 
these for a charge yet to be determined. 


Britain’s News Print Imports 


From London it is announced that imports of news print 
to Great Britain from Canada and Newfoundland were 
twice as great in quantity and price as the total British news 
print imports from foreign countries. The Rt. Hon. William 
Graham, president of the Board of Trade, gave this infor- 
mation when a questioner in the House of Commons sought 
the figures for last year’s news print imports. 

Imports of news print from foreign countries totaled 
2,442,000 cwts., valued at $8,050,000 in 1930. Imports of 
news print from Canada totaled 2,463,000 cwts., valued at 
$8,580,000, and imports from Newfound'and 2,100,000 
cwts. valued at $7,530,000. 


Paper for Blue Prints 


The Rolland Paper Company, whose mills are at St. 
Jerome, Que., is now producing paper for blue print work. 
The material hitherto has largely been imported into Can- 
ada; the company is now manufacturing this kind of paper 
= a substantial scale and is finding a fairly wide market 

or it. 
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POWER AND PAPER CO. REORGANIZATION 


The company’s earnings are being well maintained, and 
it has some contracts which give it a good back-log for 
operations. One of these, not generally known, is a con- 
tract for a substantial portion of the paper used in the 
manufacture of Dominion of Canada postage stamps. Busi- 
ness of this nature is staple and provides the plant with a 
considerable source of activity. 

No major changes have been made in equipment lately, it 
is stated. Two years ago the company installed an 86-inch 
rag stock paper machine in its St. Jerome mill. Total out- 
put capacity of this mill is 2,900 tons annually. Annual 
capacity of the Mont Rolland mill is 5,300 tons of sulphite 
bond and rag stock paper. 


Selling Paper By Aeroplane 


Chester N. Stevens, president and treasurer of the 
Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., with mills at Windsor, Conn., 
and Westfield, Mass., in addition to being an enterprising 
paper manufacturer is an enthusiastic aviator. Mr. Stevens 
first became interested in aviation three years ago and 
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Cuester N. STEVENS AND His STINSON PLANE 


soloed last July. Since that time he has flown all over the 
middle west and made numerous trips to Canada and the 
South. Usually he operates his plane himself, but uses a 
pilot when he has Mrs. Stevens and Miss Stevens as pas- 
sengers. On a recent trip he left Charlotte at 10:45 a. M. 
and arrived home in Hartford in time for dinner, which 
shows how the aeroplane is capable of annihilating both time 
and distance. He has flown all during the winter and usu- 
ally without a hat or an overcoat. 

The picture shows Mr. Stevens beside his Stinson plane, 
and the light type of luggage he usually carries on his trips. 


Cost Men to Meet at Woronoco 


A meeting of the Connecticut Valley Cost Division of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association will be held at the 
Strathmore Inn, Woronoco, Mass., on Thursday, May 21. 

The speaker will be Edward E. Armstrong, personnel 
manager of the Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company. 
whose subject will be “The Human Factor in Manufactur- 
ing Costs.” 

Both member and non-member mills are invited to send 
representatives to this meeting, and to forward their reser- 
vations to Paul A. Wilks, Strathmore Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Mass. 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. sharp. As this is the 
final meeting of the season, a large attendance is expected. 
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» HEAVY DUTY SLITTER and REWINDER 4 


Designed to meet the requirements of all users of Automatic 
Machines that take the stock from the roll, and require a roll of 
large diameter wound true and solid. 


With this slitter, wide and narrow widths cut at the same time are of 
uniform tension. A roll slit and rewound 1” wide and 48” diameter can 
be handled without danger of spinning. At very little additional cost per 
ton paper mills equipped with this Slitter can furnish their customers 
with paper or board slit and rewound from 1° width and up. Made in 
three widths; 48°—60°—72". 


LARGE ROLLS TIGHT WOUND STRAIGHT CUT 


” 


y) 


Yy 


Let us send you further information, including price and delivery 
of one of these machines for your mill. 


INMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY FOR PAPER BOXES AND ROTARY PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY 
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POWER PLANT 
SECTION 


~Repucwwe Power Costs THrouch Unit TREATMENT 


Conducted by Reqinald Trautschold Consulting Enqineer 


Valve Equipment 


Quality Standards Essential 


It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any proper evalua- 
tion of the economies and benefits derived from the use of 
satisfactory valve equipment. In fact, no such appraisal 
can be made, for directly or indirectly the effective opera- 
tion of the entire power plant and the consummation of all 
mill processes are controlled by valves of one kind or an- 
other. Instead of the valves being incidental devices in, 
or accessories to, the units which are customarily looked 
upon as constituting the major equipment units of the es- 
tablishment, they are in reality units in connection with 
which the power plant and mill equipment may almost be 
said to serve as the accessories. 

The failure of almost any valve, in fact, may cripple the 
operation of some important mill process and the collapse 
of a mainline valve is very apt to precipitate a shut down. 
Costly wastes are almost certain to be contracted all along 
the line and an expensive breakdown in productive activities 
to occur. 

Such a portrayal of the essential nature of valve equip- 
ment is well justified, incidentally, for in paper making, 
virtually every ingredient entering the finished sheet and 
every medium employed in the consummation of the vari- 
ous production processes in the mill and in power and 
steam generation pass through valves. A whole series of 


Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Fic, 3 


Quick opening plug valve employing hydraulic principle of lubrication. 


these devices for the control, regulation and direction of 
the materials and mediums they pass is entailed in most 
instances, each one of which must function effectively and 
meet exacting requirements satisfactorily, if quality mill 
production at low unit rates is to be realized. 

Chief among the requirements are that the valves must 
possess adequate strength to withstand successfully the 
maximum strain, or combination of stresses, encountered 
in service and that they properly perform their functions. 


Fairtanks Co. 


Fairbanks Co. which are to control and regulate the flow of the transmitted 
Fic. 1 medium through the pipe or connection in which the valves 
, , Fic. 2 are located. Not only must the valves be strong enough 
Lever type spherical plug, quick act- ‘“ ° . 
ing valve Gear type spherical plug valve. and heavy enough to withstand the maximum internal pres- 


sure to which they may be subjected, but they must also 
be capable of resisting varying pressures and temperatures, 
* For previous discussion on valves see Paper Traber Journat, Feb. 6, 1930. Weight of piping, stresses incident to settling and the cor- 
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APERS made from Alpha 
Fibre possess all the charac- 
teristics required in high grade 
papers: strength, folding quali- 
ties, beautiful surface, brightness 
of color, crackle and durability. 


This highly purified cellulose is 
the result of many years of ex- 
perimentation in the Brown 
Company’s research laboratory. 


eA Service to Paper Manufacturers 


Manufacturers who are anxious to develop the highest quality 
and greatest value in their papers will find the several grades 
of Alpha Fibre worthy of trial. Our Technical Service Divi- 
sion is ready to work with you in any way that will help with 
such developments. High grade papers can only be made from 
high grade raw material, rags, or Alpha Fibre. 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 

PITTSBURGH 

ATLANTA 

CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS . FOUNDED 1852 o 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO ’ Mf) ; 
BROWN CORP., MONTREAL, P. Q. vi orlland, Maine. 
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rosive and cutting action of transmitted mediums of chemi- 
cal or physical nature. To function properly, the valves 
must be constructed so that they will close tightly under 
any and all conditions of service and when open will pre- 
sent as unobstructed a passage to the flow of the trans- 
mitted medium as feasible. 

These requirements are quite general, it is true, but .in 
pulp and paper mill services they are intensified, perhaps 
more than in any other line of industrial production. Then, 
quite naturally, the present tendency to generate and utilize 
steam at far higher pressures and temperatures than for- 
merly is an influencing consideration which is especially 
pronounced in the modern power plant and mill. Much 
more depends upon satisfactory valve service than in the 
days of only a few years ago and much more care has to 
be exercised in the selection and purchase of valve equip- 
ment. . 

Fortunately, much better valves are produced today than 
in the past, for in the majority of instances the use of 
standard type valves is entailed. That is, the changes which 
have come upon in the last few years in respect. to valves 
utilized in the paper making field are more in the line of 
materials of construction, the employment of alloy metals, 
than of any very radical changes in the design or construc- 
tion of the valves. Of course, valve design and the distri- 
bution of the metal in the body and seats of the valves are 
highly important and a good deal of advance has been made 
along such lines as well, but the basic consideration of ade- 
quate strength over extended periods of arduous service is 
still the dominant requirement. 


Materials of Construction 


Valve dependence and valve life have become the gov- 
erning considerations in the purchase of valve equipment, 
rather than the initial cost of the units. Valves are now 
being made of alloy metals costing 45 to 50 cents per pound 
‘and are proving not only much more dependable, but actu- 
ally cheaper than valves costing only a fraction as much a 
pound, owing to the freedom secured from repairs and 
replacements of valve seats and discs. This situation is 
particularly noticeable where in the past dependence was 
placed perforce upon brass or bronze valves and piping. 
The profitable use of the more costly valves depends, quite 
obviously, upon the use of better piping and fittings, for the 
value of an installation depends upon the worth of the 
least dependable member. A complete piping system is 
entailed, in fact, including piping, fittings and valves. 

For example, at the Great Works (Me.) Pulp Mill of 


a 


Everlasting Valve Co. 


Fic. 4 


Everlasting Valve Co. 
Fic. 5 


Rack and pinion type swing-gate valve. 


Lever type, quick opening, swing-gate valve. 


(Continued ) 


Power Plant Section 
the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company, it has been found 
economical to install a complete piping system of a chrome- 
nickel alloy for chemical pulp process operations. The pipe 
entailed, in this installation, an investment of approximately 
40 per cent more than would have been required had brass 
or bronze piping been employed, the fittings cost about 75 
per cent more and the valves three or four times as much, 
The premium entailed, if the extra cost may be so termed, 
is well justified, however, for the chrome-nickel installation 
is expected to out-last one of brass or bronze by a very 
substantial margin. Where the average life of copper and 
bronze in service of this character may be placed at approxi- 
mately three years, that of the chrome-nickel alloy em- 
ployed, costing on the average some 75 per cent more, 
should be from ten to twenty years. 

Of course, it is impossible to state at this early date just 
how profitable installations of this character will prove, 
but the use of chrome-nickel alloys for valves is distinctly 
on the increase. So much so, in fact, that it behooves the 
mill modernizing its piping to shop carefully for repair and 
replacement valves. Furthermore, it is well to appreciate 
that the mills and the valve manufacturers should cooperate 
closely in the questions of common concern. Such collabor- 
ation is even more essential now than it has been in the 
past and the policy on the part of the mills of placing the 
brunt of the experimenting upon the valve manufacturer 
should be abandoned for one of mutual assistance in meet- 
ing the exacting requirements for valves in the paper mak- 
ing industry. The mills have more to gain from such co- 
operation than can possibly accrue to the valve manufac- 
turers. 


Constructional Requirements 


While the chief advance in the valve field, so far as it 
benefits the paper making industry, has been along the lines 
of materials of construction, i.e., the broadening out of the 
lines of body metals, etc., there have also been important 
developments in the design and construction of certain 
varieties of valves. Major improvements have been made 
in the swing-gate types of valves which are so well adapted 
to pulp and paper mill requirements, for example, and tar 
more satisfactory blow-off valves are now procurable, both 
for digesters and for the high pressure boilers which have 
revolutionized paper making practices in the modern mill. 


Cochrane Corp. 


Fic. 6 


Forged steel, tandem blow-off valve for high steam 
pressures. 
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Erecting a Manitowoc Digester 


For more than a quarter of a century we have been designing and building paper mill 
equipment. In all these years many installations have been made in mills in the United 
States and Canada. Repeat orders indelibly indicate the kind of service Manitowoc 
equipment is giving. 


It will pay you, when in the market, to consult us—to let our engineers co-operate with 
you. An inquiry does not obligate you. 


We design and build barking drums, sulphite digesters, experimental digesters, globe 
rotary digesters, cylindrical digesters, rotary lime kilns, incinerators, dise evaporators, air 
nozzles, diffuser tanks and swing pipes, bleach and clay mixers, rod mills, Moore speed- 
cranes, shovels, draglines and trenchoes. 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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General purpose valves without seats, materially cut down 
valve upkeep expenses, have been pretty well standardized 
and valves for throttling services have been much im- 
proved. Considerable advance has also been made in valve 
mechanisms for regulators and in pilot valve controls. 

All of these and other valve developments should be 
looked into carefully by every pulp and paper mill. Many 
of the refinements are of a competitive nature, naturally, but 
the modern valve is much more than simply a globe, check, 
angle, gate, safety, blow-off or specialty valve to be ordered 
by number or name. Valve equipment is altogether too 
essential and too important to the mill striving to hold 
down its production costs not to command far more con- 
sideration than it has in the past. It will well repay any 
mill to investigate carefully the individual claims of valve 
superiority advanced by competing valve manufacturers and 
to be more exacting in specifying requirements for its valve 
needs. 


Quick Opening Valves 


In the selection of valves of the quick opening variety 
used extensively in pulp and paper mills, whether of the 
lever or gear operated types, the choice is wide, for exam- 
ple, and it is highly important that the valve plug, or gate, 
be readily operated. That is, not only should an unob- 
structed passage for free flow be provided when the valve 
is open in this type of mechanism, but the valve should 
close tightly without jamming or freezing. In one de- 
servedly popular valve of this character, the plug is 
spherical in shape with a clear passageway when open, 
conforming to the size of the pipe, and spherical plug walls 
clossing the passageway when the valve is shut. Renew- 
able seat rings of suitable material form the surfaces upon 
which the spherical plug is supported and these seat rings 
are adjustable, by means of a wedge mechanism, so as to 
insure a tight and positive seal between the plug and the 
seat rings. 

Made in various metals and trimmed with suitable wear 
resisting fittings, these free-turning spherical plug valves. 
or cocks, are used extensively for digester blow-offs, relief 
and test valves, as well as in pulp, sulphate and sulphite 
lines, in bleach and sizing supply pipes and for the control 
of steam and water supplies to rolls and tubs. They are 
also used to some extent for the control of steam and in 
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Typical arrangement of bleeder swing-check valve. 


regulating the water supply to boilers. One mill, which had 
installed such a valve in a soda digester biow line, reported 
no signs of leakage after 258 cooks had passed through it. 
Another mill states that the use of the valves in such serv- 
ice has reduced the expense of packing and replacements of 
digester cocks at least 90 per cent. 

Another type of quick opening valve, one of the true 
wedge plug variety, employs what is termed the hydraulic 
principle of lubrication, by which a film of lubricant under 
pressure is forced around the plug, thereby assuring tight 
closure, preventing the entry of foreign matter and over- 
coming all possibility of “frozen” working parts. The 
lubricant is supplied under screw pressure from a reservoir 
in the shank of the plug, through ducts leading to the valve 
seat surface, to form a film of lubricant over the entire 
bearing surface and to fill a sealed lubricant chamber under 


Yarnall-Waring Co. 
Fic, 7 


Tandem seatless blow-off valves at the Champion Fic. 8 


Carthage Machine Co. 


Fibre Co., Canton, N. C 


Section of digester blow valve. 


Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc. 
Fic. 9 
Section of cone seat throttle valve with flow com- 
mensurate with lift of valve. 
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Why The 
SCREW 
PRESS 


W. recommend the Screw 


Press for your stack-thickening operations 
because of the following reasons: 


The Valley Voith Screw Press will permit you 
to dispense with felts, jackets, wires, suction- 
boxes, shower-pipes, steam-hose, repair labor 
and material, supervision, maintenance and 


‘time down.” 


Belt or 
Motor Drive 


“VALLEY” TESTING STATION 


SUBMIT YOUR PROBLEMS TO 
OUR TECHNICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 


TEST RUNS WILL BE MADE IN 
OUR OWN TESTING STATION. 


THE RESULTS WILL SURPRISE 
YOU. 


Stock is thickened to discharge consistency as 
high as 60%. 


These are the reasons, not impressively tabu- 
lated, but each representing a tangible and 
appreciable saving on your cost sheet. 


Write to the Valley Iron Works Company, 
Appleton, Wisconsin for details. 


VALUIEY 


\ Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills / 


Plant: Appleton, Wis. 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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the plug. By simply turning a set screw in the shank of the 
plug, lubricant is pressed through the ducts to the bottom 
of the valve, lifting, greasing and sealing the plug of the 
valve by hydraulic pressure. 

A quick opening valve of the swing-gate variety which 
has proved eminently satisfactory in many installations has 
a sealing bushing on the inlet side, as well as the customary 
seat on the discharge side, in order to insure tightness on 
both sides of the swing-gate. The disc, or gate, is in con- 
tact with the two seats at all times, throughout the entire 
cycles of both opening and shutting the valve, and when the 
valve is open there is a straight through passage for unob- 
structed flow. There are no recesses for the accumulation 
of deposits which so frequently interferes with the satis- 
factory operation of ordinary swing-gate type valves and 
pressure lubrication of stem and disc insure easy operation 
and quick shutting off of flow. 

These valves, which are in fact an evolution of a variety 
of valve successfully employed for the difficult service of 
boiler blow-down, are used extensively about digesters to 
control liquor inlet, for relief valves, and in circulation, 
relief and sampler lines. They are built in various kinds 
and combinations of metals and are reputed to be very low 
in upkeep expense. 

Blow-Off Valves 


For low pressure steam boilers, the latter variety of 
swing-gate, quick opening valve, modified in construction 
for the distinctly arduous duty of the service, is used fre- 
quently for a boiler blow-off valve. Where higher steam 
pressures are generated, a similar type of valve is used in a 
compound blow-off valve arrangement with considerable 
success. The swing-gate valve is mounted close to the 
boiler and is connected to a somewhat special companion 
angle valve, as was described in these columns on February 
6, 1930. 

For very high pressures and also for steam at the more 
moderate pressures of 400 or 500 pounds per square inch, 
so frequently employed nowadays, the use of the tandem 
type of valve, a combination of a rotary gate valve of the 
plug cock variety and a double-sealed angle valve, also de- 
scribed in the issue of fifteen months back, is representive 
of advanced practice. The rotary plug valve section is 
mounted next to the boiler and is operated in advance of 
the double-seated angle valve by the manipulation of the 
lever arrangement, or mechanism, unlocking the valve, push- 
ing the plug cock from its seat and opening the section. 
Then, the operation of the angle valve first opens a by-pass 
to equalize the pressure on the sealing ring, or disc, which 
protects the main valve, after which the sealing disc is lifted 
from its seat so that neither the disc nor its seat will be 
subjected to erosion when the flow commences. Complete 
opening of the angle valve raises the lower valve disc and 
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lifts it clear of the current of sludge and water discharged 
at high velocity the instant the valve is opened. This cycle 
of operations accomplishes the withdrawal of all finished 
seating surfaces from the blow-off flow, which is highly 
desirable in modern high-pressure blow-off operations. ~ 

The seatless, plunger type blow-off valve, now used ex- 
tensively for digester blow valves as well as for boiler blow- 
off services, avoids the dangers of wire-drawing and of 
costly seat erosion by its absence of finished seat surfaces 
for the high velocity discharge to impinge against. Pack- 
ing rings above and below the discharge port in the func- 
tioning plunger gate are depended upon for the maintenance 
of valve tightness. Valves of this now quite familiar con- 
struction are used alone cr in combination with a type of 
quick opening, swing-gate valve. This latter tandem com- 
bination, with the quick opening valve next to the boiler and 
operated first, is used where the boiler code requires two 
valves and on high pressure installations. 

In the fields of general purpose valves, throttle valves, 
hack-pressure and non-return valves, pressure reducing 
valves, etc., similar refinements and advance in valve con- 
structions should certainly be investigated by all pulp and 
paper mill engineers, particularly valve applications in sys- 
tems of control and regulation. A necessarily brief de- 
scription here of these developments would serve little use- 
ful purpose, for the applications of chief interest are those 
which entail considerations more of special control and 
regulation service problems than simply those of valve con- 
structions. 


An excellent illustration of this character is the valve 
complement application in a system of steam extraction 
from turbines for use in process operations. Not only is 
the use of bleeder check valves entailed, but a controlling 
throttle trip valve, relief valves, by-pass valves, possibly 
float chambers and several general purpose valves, includ- 
ing check and gate units. Of like complexity are the vari- 
ous control and regulator systems which have done so much 
to improve operating conditions in power plant and mill. 
Any of these systems is built up very largely of valves of 
some kind or another and while the individual valve ele- 
ments are of importance, it is the coordination and assem- 
blage of the various valves which are the considerations of 
chief concern. These, obviously, are problems of more or 
less individual nature which do not lend themselves readily 
to presentation in a general discussion. 
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Non-return valve for stop and check valve services. 


Motor operated venturi reducing valve assembly. 


Fic. 12 Fic. 13 
Simple spring balanced reducing valve. 
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ROLL a c 
SLITTIN | 
MACHINES Sos BEL 


Type 11 G, Type H, 39%2”-79” working width Cardboard Slitting Machine 


392", 47%" and 63”. working width with circumference winding by support- Type 11E, 47%4"-79" working width, 
for all kinds of normal papers, cutting ing rollers, for producing small coils heavy construction, for thick cardboards. 
widths from 2” upwards. with thin centres, such as cash register CODE: EDAMS. WEIGHT: 3-3/2 TONS 
CODE: EIALF. WEIGHT 134-242 TONS rolls, telegraph rolls, serpentine rolls 


(streamers) etc. 
CODE: EKEBY. WEIGHT: 18 CWT. to 242 TONS 


Several Thousands of GOEBEL-MACHINES 


have been supplied all over the world. 


NUMEROUS MODELS 
to meet the most different requirements 
SLITTING and RE-REELING 
MACHINES 
up to 240” of working width 


ROLL—SLITTING MACHINES 
for cutting NARROW COILS down to 1/50” of cutting width 


ALL MACHINES embody the famous 


GOEBEL 
SLITTING 
SY 


STEM 


DUST - FREE CLEANCUT SMOOTH 
SLITTING EDGES PERFECT SEPARA- 
TION OF THE FINISHED ROLLS 


GOEBEL A. - G.— DARMSTADT 


GERMANY 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending February 28, and for the Two Months Ending February 28, 1931 
Compared with Corresponding Month of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


eee \ 7————Two Months Ending February 23——__, 

1930 >» 1931 ‘ a! th ¢ a, 
“ Quantity Value “Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

nesS0sdne $10,367,617 sseossece Rae scsvecede OBR7i7,761 essecocces ORG, 79 1,086 


Parer AND MANUFACTURES 


Printing paper— 

Standard news print .......... ...-lbs...free 308,275,328 8,925,175 $06,776,217 8,423,765 705,515,147 20,601,088 646,905,247 18,293,958 
Imports from: 

Finland 


8,660,817 eee ytd 16,563,126 378,392 10,766,916 262,258 


PR TSO AERE He Ga DIITTtbs: 12,126,745 E i 9 
SES AR ARG, RE ne aaa lbs. a 633,007 8,273,109 264,978,707 | 7,632,028 624,843,858 18,491,656 554,741, 973 15,954,592 
Newfoundland and Labrador.......... lbs. »582,280 99,426 9,253,859 255,627 34,061, "435 981,065 42,843,628 1,169,780 


2 ae PmacckehiGs -sesnbeexs Peuceaew. “Kheescaes Pts a fo kaewan 7,198 


Oe OE a Ibs... .dut. 119,329 5,911 194,831 6,584 297,059 13,735 381,831 14,345 
Greaseproof and waterproof papers....lbs...dut. 155,195 44,078 62,767 13,788 334,600 107,570 97,302 20,019 
Kraft wrapping EE Ibs.. .dut. 624,301 25.819 134,953 5,393 1,607,980 65,805 584,731 24,282 
Other wrapping paper..............+. Ibs. . .dut. 214,614 14,552 228,023 14,366 394,956 24,013 374,577 22,366 
Writing and drawing paper, etc.......lbs...dut. 344,306 100,933 170,372 34,230 724,867 188,760 351,200 76,400 
Writing paper and envelope combina- 

DD phaGudksGhanesbiusetescabissnedkonse i 66ceeeenn  S6665SRE6 ## wee keaeae i. 8=—_stwkeksdehe. Geeasaeee i. aAd04n a 80 24,167 
Surface-coated paper babes eens seensee Ibs.. .dut. 199,312 78,361 75,597 31,281 406,338 151,847 147,556 67,567 
Uncoated paper, decorated or embossed.Ibs...dut. 6... -6.-. 00 eee eeeee 4,955 [ee =—_ssbeueeane ~s0eecsaes 34,672 7,569 
Tissue and similar papers............ bs. . .dut. 354,005 LPESIS 8 kkk eens «© duKncnnes 741,102 Cle) Aanawiaen  Adeceanch 

Weighing not over 6 pounds to the 

NEE Swbsndnceecsenataessde>e RUE  lesnabouse  <seeeswen 86,289 See « ° Seevaess. + acceeancs 197,178 150,127 
EEE nekbndussendses obbettese~snee DRE. siGhtbsca saovesens 56,551 en: - \ceeepawew -sadweeen 107,761 . 47,766 
— boards, n. e. i 
> BORNE, Th BOB ccccccsccccsces Ibs. . .dut. 4,352,148 108,374 3,090,086 69,427 8,333,495 203,029 4,779,552 103,962 
Paper beard, pulp board, n. e. s., 
and card board ......s.sseseeuee Ibs.. .dut. 1,802,041 41,557 928,039 21,884 2,903,368 68,650 2,276,669 50,550 

Leather board, test and wall board. .lbs...dut. 174,177 9,050 91,823 5,950 305,522 14,871 211,668 11,703 
Cigarette paper, veins books, and 

SOURS ccccccccccccnvccccccscccs SS 765,142 271,898 3,226,135 825,236 2,020,785 705,034 4,498,061 1,170,951 
Hanging paper (wall paper). wer a % 409,339 100,080 152,138 34, 4 y 761,752 192,311 394,585 95,294 
Dupiex decalcomania paper, not * printed. Ibs... free 57,113 13,549 + 37,484 8,10 122,148 29,079 60,ou2 13,323 
ee ss h pippniaen: i SOS ROD FED cbs csec'ss malt anesendes rere ee 144,449 
?-w a and pulp * manufacturers, 

DB 050009500000 00s00s05800 Sec eeEE dseseeres 10 Se TT eee 32, SOS = nce necece re .6s600s0es 77,587 
All aur paper and manufactures.......... a  staseeses | | ee eee |, ier SE 374,701 


WOOD PULP 


Mechanicall d wood ere tons. .free 34,915 SERED 0 aswikduns 80 senasSaus i rere 
Unbleach of eennticrndnamaiee —— o~4 ienseaen : jcesueees 13,223 BOGLSOD- . secccscee  ceneneece 24,808 670,482 
OO sekepeeeasate Ce .aseebees c0b000000 756 ae: *Saseasess Sees wees 2,023 50,476 


RS OE BEND. «i nexvessessseneevuee tons 0 6,268,167 ; 3,351,461 221,718 12,724,910 8,852,878 
‘ eines -¥ nner Sos e nee tons. . free 76,038 3,937,747 44,885 1,913,919 163,154 8,425,578 123,099 5,519,820 
Bleached ........... RETR AS tons. . free 32,142 2,330,420 22,850 1,437,542 58.564 4,299,332 55,078 3,333,058 
Imports from: 12,208 635,104 3,503 145,368 19,093 981,734 13,110 583,026 
8,264 558,213 3,968 220,586 13.646 920,925 8,206 493,472 

6,181 403,378 2,614 131,720 11,644 781,364 6,616 351,101 

46.386 2,490,175 31,498 1,371,187 108,052 ° 5,819,574 102,744 4,700,536 

33.307 2,099,126 23,990 1,390,038 66,515 4,079,710 43,092 2,517,676 

1,634 82,171 2,162 92,562 2,768 141,603 4,409 207,067 


Sulphate wood pulp, unbleached (kraft 


Re. tons. .free 50,100 2,435,768 31,218 1,276,588 88,236 4,431,417 62,358 2,522,205 
Imports from: 

Tinland Lee pebbetekessaeeunie tons 5,078 246,641 1,508 45,536 6,781 323,371 2,043 66,867 

tons 2,228 104,682 900 27,709 2,764 130,783 2,017 67,070 

tons 35,675 1,656,919 24,644 927,612 63,585 3,063,027 50,358 1,887,520 

tons 6,881 416,782 3,950 269,810 14,377 878,174 7,724 * 494,827 

tons 238 10,744 216 5,921 729 36,062 216 5,921 

Iphat d Ip, bleached........ tons. .free 1,109 89,249 1,626 128,453 2,209 183,573 9,554 513,358 

sr pile eee ‘ nee “ ae es * ....tons..free cea: | ease caren ss 342 ee.) atawes sat teen ees 641 35,589 

ee rrrrorr Te rt tons. .free 256 a psieniesde  <teeebeus 574 Gees: «~~ Weeedeses -aaeducees 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK 


POCK. wc cccccccccce .-Ibs...free 26,630,269 511,797 5,606,687 69,354 65,487,335 1,295,226 14,443,797 240,353 
Airetner aor seek 920ccecsccseneese Ibs...free 18,859,481 312,031 11,138,611 131,245 37,908,652 642,313 21,290,180 304,926 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
color bases, nm. €. $.........+00. Ibs... .dut. 400,136 $395,608 342,821 $398,811 841,358 $879,686 560,280 $657,079 
Imports from: 
cab iis eunsanntanee habeas 3, 7,169 4036 

case cecccscesceccens b 089  $222,32 615,504 


BG = aencecess ceesseces 
y seceee . eM tee ees 8 — eee eesese 
ercccccecesees -lbs. 268 156,183 152,929 181,136 240,416 238,628 185,548 226,333 
Tnited Kingdom peenesescsceceoes . 3,625 2,749 6,394 7,195 8,424 8,257 9,151 10,700 
Other countries ..........02-sscceces Ibs. 3 5,809 3,691 4,170 5,188 5,962 6,093 7,940 
China clay or kaolin................- tons. .dut. 38,348 406,261 16,871 139,522 51,882 552,889 28,616 262,391 
Casein or lactarene ...........-+..++- Ibs.. .dut. 2,941,463 352,907 578,669 27,616 4,494,457 564,427 1,171,300 58,475 


(Continued on page 48) 
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AMER Mn, 


pMM ER}g, 


LEDGER << 


SAFETY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ristol 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


BOND 


Hammermill Bond 
Ruled Headings 


Hammermill Writing 
Ruled Headings 


Hammermill Bond 
Cabinets 


100 sheet and 
dee sheet eh 
Management Bond 
Envelopes 


Hammermill Bond 
Writing Tablets 


Hammermill Social 
Stationery 


Hammermill 
Manuscript Covers 


Hammermill 
Authors Manuscript 
“ 


S les and complete infor- 


P 


mation concerning any of 
these lines sent on request 


“ 
HAMMERMILL 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


New York Office: 51 East 42nd Street 


MMER hy 
bY BOND 'L¢ 
ENVELOPES 


TWUME ppp 7 
set ing. all 


ky 


LAUD ANTIQUE 


HAMMERMIL, 
MIMEOGRAPH 


MER 
wMcover "/, 
Envetopes ¢ 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 46) 


2 EXPORTS—PAPER 
cr a February oo —~ a Two Months Ending February 283——— — 
anne. cdiitentin ” paliunpeiblNRcinapeanetien eS) ace mei, |) | eS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
EN a 225 | > a re Te + er ere Fe eS eerie $3,860,469 
Printing paper— 
Es ee eeu cae ball Ibs. 2,330,411 91,120 1,796,199 59,942 5,280,070 195,357 3,187,640 109.416 
Exports to 
Europe 414.376 24,120 134,323 4,813 466,084 25,453 462,528 14,115 
Canada ; 6,580 ae) swiSabesen- sxawane ee 9,252 372 3,7 112 
Central America 177,518 6.456 133,665 4,674 373,928 13,653 234,075 8,214 
Cuba . 231 325 9,358 375,855 13,603 628,439 26,470 728,683 30,169 
RNR co caves sch aan cpr acen Ibs. 510,719 15,946 130,188 4,540 1,680,319 53,331 270,359 374 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung...|bs. 190,054 6,672 150,267 3,813 402,119 14,658 150,267 3,813 
SD MOEN 6 vcansshnnsorss's oa lbs. 702,180 23,965 806,046 25,625 1,525,219 52,029 1,210,530 38,223 
DT REEIOR: Gxixannascesacsecse Ibs. 97.659 4,384 65,855 2,874 195,310 9,389 127,457 5,396 
Book paper, not coated.................. Ibs. 1,934,912 134,873 1,045,124 75,183 6,963,371 462,706 2,693,347 183,386 
Exports te: 
Europe 21,156 2,930 561 142 184,916 16,567 20,994 1,589 
Canada 562,321 30,936 224,581 17,205 1,616,755 95,719 813,746 54,557 
Mexico 34,565 3,474 34,625 2,977 146,638 14,050 59,452 5,561 
eee ea ohana eb ais one wie + 39.733 31,453 162,558 10,650 873,542 61,126 458,494 29,018 
Argentina 17,848 1,761 88,523 4,475 194,226 13,592 184,207 11,429 
Other South America 3 129, 173 9.690 61,360 3,794 339,013 25,990 140,884 10,279 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung...!bs. 292.807 18 230 3,550 519 1,994,398 121,747 7,646 1,153 
PRD NINES 0 5:0-ad:00 eenne sensed lbs. 162,918 11,565 327,556 25,304 828,605 53,904 557,296 40,410 
PE  SClRbn sachin bh husonncaes oe lbs. 53,631 4,945 37,680. 2,197 157,085 13,592 208,538 10,973 
EEE GUE: pb onssenaccnscancceee Ibs 220,760 19,889 104,130 7,920 | 628,193 46,419 242,090 18,417 
EEN EEE ORO AO OTER ETS Ibs. 256,471 38,124 116,446 17,779 448,347 68,723 292,616 43,508 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper.......... Ibs. 219,850 50,620 375,525 65,458 454,129 91,012 827,296 143,140 
Overissue and old newspapers.............. Ibs. 12,486,307 168,798 13,192,214 108,400 21,751,940 201,945 27,442,150 203,358 
EE REE eee Ibs. 3,799,386 249,785 2,298,217 141,736 9.091.028 582,753 6,183,759 310,494 
EE OO cone sph ce pans sees Mas 513.890 72.830 543,982 59,743 1,680,407 183,688 1,287,829 131,266 
ine aul ase 0000r.................ccs lbs. 541,423 88,498 373,167 51,319 979.799 168,220 616,691 94,822 
A an till i eR ANTE: Te 587,855 63,176 387,106 47,354 1,389,830 150,029 1,181,539 135,656 
Paper towels and napkins................... Ths. 322,279 37,543 260,354 24,050 745,625 83,859 605,548 56,738 
Boxboard (paperboard and strawboard) ..... Ibs. 1,317,370 106,244 4,648,341 105,596 12,176,515 302,075 8,455,400 194,460 
Bristols and bristol board................+. Ibs. 148,742 14,351 172,104 17,861 611,031 46,094 334,733 36,170 
ee EO aay Ibs. 3,430,894 174,825 2,352,257 105,160 7,240,985 373,669 4,560,160 211,764 
Sheathing and building paper.............. Ibs. 1,511,058 60.866 1,339,497 37,222 2,996,588 118,146 2,739,237 78,708 
Fiber insulating lath or board............ sq. ft. 6,411,447 197,009 3,296,231 96,257 11,474,361 371,087 7,015,555 219,190 
Wall board of paper or pulp.............. sq. ft. 2.656.157 86.097 942,392 31.631 4,409,606 146,404 2,768,247 93,330 
ES Ear: Ibs. 231,122 30,158 131,223 16,137 526,043 64,484 330,317 38,450 
Filing folders, index cards, and other isa 

MMR ho ccs nuda oxhwncncdecxed Ibs. 106,875 44,621 108,218 40.359 251,411 97,969 270,272 $8,618 
Papeteries (fancy writing paper)...........- Ibs. 61,975 12,269 19,465 4,847 109,592 22,712 33,667 9,14 
Other writing paper ..............ccccecee Ibs. 1,809,593 177,093 1,174,219 106,103 3,689,889 376,352 2,297,603 227,380 
Paper hangings (wall paper).............. rolls 714,588 $9,755 370,509 47,218 1,060,449 148,617 1,000,730 119,016 
PID <ciccechatwednssessssassnsened Ibs. 728,822 68,304 709,521 56,720 1,610,886 146,294 1,832,914 138,131 
EE ERR. aches caeeesunsansee . Ibs. 1,691,732 107,940 1,096,445 76,260 3,351,461 208,208 2,370,473 163.637 
EN OE ES ae aera Ibs. 213,824 34,486 160,709 22,397 396,865 69,056 310,771 46,977 
Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, 

— A il cha - th ger Ibs. 321,419 93,555 249,675 62,345 790,499 202,251 Ry 981 134,557 
Cash-register and adding-machine paper...... Ibs 248,438 (28.132 758.910 62,592 741,551 70,971 334,864 107;96 
Other paper and paper products............... "7" 7"""" S2G IST oot se eee shecciaad oe cay sti AE edad ” ‘ 

WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 
RS TE ONO. on dnn dd neeseswnsacee tons 016 114,875 1,875 91,974 4,554 248,661 3,766 186,715 
ee er eee tons ath 26,140 146 10,931 687 53,930 172 12,949 
i nn: c.ccnestesetSs tesco sreen tons 235 13,498 50 5,561 1.607 70.993 93 8,540 
Ras Gee CURE HEMET BIREK..0.ccescccccens Ibs. 5.333.166 85,697 4,081,605 51,496 12,868.509 198.958 8,618,460 102,818 
PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 
et Te RO GERNOT sccccccaccnacsss Sosannves ere . } : ) ee er oD | er TT re 256.373 


.s 


Iroquois Paper Co. Closes Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Tuomson, N. Y., May 11, 1931.—Operations were sus- 
pended this week at the mill of the Iroquois Paper Com- 
om for an indefinite period. It was learned that the com- 
pany’s warehouse is filled with large quantities of the 
finished product which undoubtedly resulted in the decision 
to cease activities. The equipment consists of two ma- 
chines and has been running night and day until recently. 
One of the machines suspended operations early last week 
and the other late Saturday afternoon. About 150 hands 
are employed by the company. It was learned that opera- 
tions were resumed in the pulp mill early this week in order 
to fill a large order for the Middle Falls plant of the 
Stevens & Thomson Company and this contract is expected 
to keep a number of workers busy for some time. Richard 
Murray is superintendent of day operations while William 
Germain looks after night activities. 


Finch, Pruyn & Co. Renew Agreement 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


GLENS Fats, N. Y., May 11, 1931.—An agreement was 
made this week by Finch, Pruyn & Co. and the various 
labor unions under which no change in existing wage scales 
will be made while present working conditions will also re- 
main in effect. The contract replaces a similar one which 
expires next week. The conference between representatives 
of both parties was brief as a single contract had been 
drawn up to include the members of all labor unions con- 
nected with the plant. Among the unions affected by the 
agreement are the following: International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers; International Brotherhood 
of Steam Firemen and Oilers; International Association of 
Machinists ; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America and the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 
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Yalue 
860,469 


109.416 


94,460) ' ; , : x aa : ; wr ; 
M & W electrically-driven Four-Drum Winder and SI'tter in mill of Mead Straw Pulp Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

19190 I 

93,330 

a Just the & Rol ardness 


9,016 HARD roll centre for safe handling—Slightly 
rer | decreasing hardness toward the outside, to pre- 
4,337 vent shrinking and welting in the customer’s hands— 


And this slight decrease accomplished automatically, 
by the nature of the drive itself, instead of by frequent 
8.540 skilled manipulation— 


—— That is the everyday service which the users of M 
& W electrically-driven Four-Drum Winders have 
learned to expect. They just start the rolls going, and 
the Winder “runs itself.” 


ous The saving in labor, and the gain in quality of prod- 
les uct, will be appreciated by every mill superintendent. 


ves This new trouble-saving electric drive is fully de- 
“om scribed in the new booklet on M & W Four-Drum 
on- , . # 

Winders. Shall we send you a copy? 


yer Yes, we still build belt- 
oo driven Winders — and 
good ones! But we con- 


or TH E MOORE & WHITE COM PANY sider the Electric Drive a 


ot Established 1885 


ers PAPER MACHINE BUILDERS long step forward. 
ical 51 ST.G LEHIGH AVE. ®@ PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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RAW MATERIALS SPECIFICATIONS 


Under the sponsorship of the Fibrous Raw Materials 
Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, a meeting was held on May 6 at the 
Chemists Club in New York City to initiate a specification 
preparation program to deal particularly with pulp and 
later with all fibrous and non-fibrous raw materials deal- 
ing with the manufacture of paper. 

The Technical Association has been devoting the past 
fifteen years to the development of methods of testing raw 
materials and has been outstandingly successful, particularly 
in the writing of paper testing methods. Its work on wood 
pulp has been more recent but it is expected that the 
present year will see definite accomplishment in this field 
as a result of the careful and intensive efforts of Dr. Don- 
ald E. Cable, chairman of the Technical Association Pulp 
Testing Committee. 

In the work of developing specifications for non-fibrous 
raw materials much data is available since the industries 
furnishing such materials have already done much to 
standardize the quality of their products. During the 
present year the Non-Fibrous Materials Testing Commit- 
tee will endeavor to bring up to date all of the previously 
adopted methods which will serve as a basis later for the 
writing of specifications. 

The first step in writing pulp specifications will relate 
to pulp color, dirt count, screen fractionation and strength. 
Eventually other physical and chemical properties will be 
considered. All specifications will be based on the use re- 
quirements to which the raw materials will be put. 

There has been a growing need for standard specifica- 
tions in the pulp and paper industry. Many companies 
are buying materials on specification but there is consider- 
able lack of uniformity and until the Technical Association 


formally adopts methods or specifications, experience has 
shown that there will be no universal recognition of either. 

It is therefore fortunate that the association has set the 
proper machinery in motion to adopt specifications at such 
an early date. The great growth of the association in num- 
bers and prestige in recent years has brought within its 
membership the most competent individuals of the industry 
to deal with such an important problem as well as about all 
the really progessive companies. Much progress may he 
reasonably expected on the Technical Association’s new 
project. 


NEW FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


The new Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S. Forest 
Service, to be built at Madison, Wis. soon, will occupy the 
site of several Indian ceremonial and burial mounds esti- 
mated to be 500 to 1000 years old. They were probably 
built by early Algonquins, according to local authorities. 

Excavation of the last unexplored mound of the group 
has just been completed by C. E. Brown, Director of the 
Wisconsin Historical Museum, assisted by students of the 
university department of anthropology. 

The mound, a linear structure of a tapering outline, 
proved to contain a ceremonial fireplace of an unusual 
form, together with symmetrically placed boulders. The 
only other relics were small deposits of ashes elsewhere in 
the mound. Fragments of earthenware, etc., and the badly 
decayed bones of a so-called bundle burial were taken by 
Mr. Brown some years ago from two other mounds, one 
a bird effigy, on the same hill. The large linear mound 
was the last unexplored member of the group. In general 
the mound was extremely shallow, and apparently there 
had been little or no preparation of the site previous to 
the piling up of the earth. 

The site of the new $900,000 Forest Products Labora- 
tory building, about 10 acres in all, includes the hill near 
University Avenue and Highland Avenue which was known 
to be an extremely important community center of the 
Indians of comparatively modern times and, judging by 
the presence of the mounds, probably was a spot of even 
greater importance to the earlier dwellers in this region. 
The fact that the earlier Indians, despite crude facilities 
for excavating and transport, carried some 9,500 cubic 
feet of earth to the top of this high hill for the linear 
mound alone would indicate that the spot was a sacred one 
in the tribal religion. 

During the course of the trenching of the mound Mr. 
Brown pointed out to visitors to the knoll the course of 
the old Blackhawk Trail over what is now the site of the 
Capitol, over the nearer hill now crowned by Bascom Hall, 
and up to and over the site of the mound. Toward the 
South he traced the course of Indian trails converging on 
the hill from both Lake Wingra and Lake Monona. A 
“trail tree,” notable for several limbs deformed to re- 
semble upraised human arms, was also pointed out on the 


site of the old trail from Lake Wingra close to West High 
School. 
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Records show that a band of a hundred Winnebago In- 
dians were encamped on the site of the new Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory as recently as Civil War times, according 
to Mr. Brown. 


SALVATION ARMY DRIVE 

Every business and industry in Greater New York is 
rightly interested in the work of the Salvation Army, for 
the activities of this great organization reach into every 
department of the city’s life. 

The average citizen of New York probably has no con- 
ception of the many ramifications of the Army’s work. 
He sees its street corner meetings, possibly knows of its 
employment bureaus because of the present unemploy- 
ment emergency. But ten chances out of one he is not 
aware, for instance, that it has a well developed family 
welfare department which cares for families in the scien- 
tific manner of present day charity ; that discharged prison- 
ers to the number of nearly 9,000 are helped to readjust 
themselves to the world again each year; that it cares for 
hundreds of little children in day nurseries and in homes; 
that it organizes boys and girls into boy scouts and girl 
guide groups, and works with mothers in the homes to 
teach them thrift and the better management of their 
households; that with all this it provides spiritual aid and 
encouragement to thousands, who but for its concern 
would sink into discouragement and destitution. 

The money that the Army asks from Greater New 
York—$528,000—represents only a portion of the total 
cost of the work it does for the city, for one of the tenets 
of the Salvation Army is that every man who can help 
himself in any degree shall be allowed to do so. Thus, 
for instance, industrial homes for men are self-supporting, 
at the same time giving to hundreds of destitute men 
shelter, food and spiritual aid. 

Never before has the city appreciated the Salvation 


Army as it has during this difficult year. The centers of 
the Army’s work are the base from which emergency work 
must be carried on. It is believed that much of the emer- 
gency work of the Army will have to be continued for some 
time—in the meantime the regular activities must be sup- 


ported. 

Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens, by the enlistment 01 
many of their prominent citizens in the coming mainten- 
ance campaign, which begins May 18, have testified to the 
importance of the Salvation Army in New York. May 
every other citizen join with them in doing his share 
toward maintaining the 52 permanent centers of this mag- 
nificent organization. The PAPER TRADE JouRNAL heartily 
endorses the campaign. 


Fitchburg Screen in Bankruptcy 


Boston, Mass., April 30, 1931.—Walter S. Hall, doing 
business as the Fitchburg Screen Plate Company, 191 
South street, Fitchburg, was petitioned into bankruptcy by 
creditors who filed the petition in Federal court today. The 
claims follow: Francis N. Nault, Fitchburg, $10,500; Leo- 
minster National bank, Leominster, $13,998, and Morey 
Paper Mill Supply Company, Boston, $12,000. 
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Dean Baker Addresses Foresters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Lowvitte, N. Y., May 4, 1931.—More than fifty dele- 
gates from various sections of Lewis county attended the 
annual session of the Forestry Cvuuncil in this village this 
week at which Clarence L. Fisher, former member of as- 
sembly, presided. Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the for- 
estry college at Syracuse University, was the principal 
speaker and delivered an interesting address on reforesta- 
tion. Officers chosen for the next year were as follows: 
C. L. Fisher, president; H. N. Haberer, vice president; 
Frank Miller, secretary and treasurer, and John Virkler 
and C. L. Fisher, directors. A report of the work carried 
out in different parts of the county was issued and the 
council also went on record as favoring the establishment 
of a demonstration forest on some site near this village. 
It was also shown that over 500,000 trees were planted in 
the county last year and activities this season call for a more 
extensive program. A survey of the wood using industries 
in progress since January disclosed that the county is the 
only one in the state conducted through volunteer work. 
The survey revealed that there were 22 saw-mills and 
lumber dealers in the county; five paper mills; three paper 
box manufacturers; three fuel dealers; one excelsior plant 
and one public utility plant; 196 acres of virgin forest 
owned; 133,090 acres of timberland and 2,270 acres of 
timber rights. 

Dean Baker in his-address stressed the fact that the de- 
velopment for forests for the wood value alone was of sec- 
ondary importance to the raising of forests to conserve the 
water supply and that to have a satisfactory water supply 
it is necessary to have more forests. He also called atten- 
tion to the Hewitt amendment and urged its passage as he 
claims that it would add to the Adirondack Park region 
about 1,000,000 acres which in years to come. will be a 
source of considerable value. In concluding, he urged 
greater protection of the forests from fire danger and said 
that in the past more timber has been burned than used. 
Among the prominent guests in attendance were John C. 
Sammi, instructor to forest engineering at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; B. F. Miller, superintendent of the conservation 
farm; N. R. Hewitt and H. M. S. Lefevre, prominent paper 
man of Beaver Falls. 


United Hospital Fund 
Wednesday, May 13, 1931 


Editor PAPER TRADE JOURNAL :— 
May I have the privilege of expressing through your 
columns the thanks of the United Hospital Fund for the 
contributions, amounting to $3,125, made in our recent col- 
lection, by the members of the Paper business through 
A. C.G. Hammesfahr as chairman. 
On May 11 we distribute to our 57 member hospitals 
the sum of $625,000 according to the amount of free work 
done last year in their wards and out-patient departments. 
The hospitals are striving to meet a difficult situation and° 
I am sure their trustees join me in this expression of 
appreciation. 
Incidentally, I should like to call attention to the service 
which we can render through our Hospital Information 
and Service Bureau. The Bureau, located at this office, 
is a central agency that collects information about the 
hospital service of the city. If your readers have preplex- 
ing problems concerning hospital and medical care, it may 
save them considerable time and worry to call upon our 
Bureau for advice and help. 
Henry J. Fisuer, President, 

United Hospital Fund. 
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In the Service of Humanity 


Another laboratory scene, where a miniature 
electrolytic cell is making EBG Liquid Chlorine. 
To forward the sanitative measures by which 


a nation’s health is assured ...this is ore of 
the motives in the high-standard manufac. 
ture of EBG Liquid Chlorine. 

In this field, and in the many others where 
Liquid Chlorine is indispensable, EBG is 
recognized as the product of manufacturers 
whose ideals are a real factor in business 


dealings. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. fist St.. New York, N.Y. 


Plant: Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
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Hot Acid Recovery In Sulphite Manufacture * 


By H. Lundberg! 


From the early beginning of the sulphite pulp industry it 
has been known that no actual cooking or chemical reaction 
takes place inside the digester until a temperature of 105 deg. C. 
or 221 deg. F. has been reached. During the cooking a certain 
amount of gases and liquors are, as mentioned before, driven 
off to allow a certain temperature rise and enable the keeping 
of a constant pressure. These gases and liquors contain, in an 
average sulphite mill, enough heat units to raise the tempera- 
ture of the cooking acid from 60 or 80 to about 170 deg. F. 


Acid Accumulator 

All this was known for years and yet we have, and are still 
in the majority of our mills, cooling down these relief gases and 
liquors to a temperature where they could be absorbed in the 
raw acid at atmospheric pressure. This wasteful destruction of 
heat was fully acknowledged by the industry, but it is only a 
few years ago since a simple effective recovery system was de- 
veloped and introduced to the industry whereby the relief from 
the digesters could be recovered without the loss of their in- 
herent heat units. This hot acid recovery process goes under 
the name of the Chemipulp Process and consists mainly of a 
pressure vessel, the accumulator, into which the relief gases and 
liquors are absorbed under pressure without previous cooling, 
in direct contact with the raw acid from the acid plant. 

The accumulator is built to withstand a pressure of about 75 
pounds, or a pressure corresponding to the digester working 
pressure, The main difference in the digester operation between 
the old way of recovery in cooking and the new way, brought 
about by the hot acid recovery process is consequently, that 
cold acid is used in the one case on starting a cook, and hot 
acid in the other. 

The steam saving the hot acid recovery process can affect is 
considerable. Approximately direct saving of 2000 pounds of 
steam per ton of pulp can be made. The steam saving is how- 
ever, far from the only benefit to be derived by the Chemipulp 
Process. The advantages to be derived are so diversified and 
important that there is, in our opinion, not a single pulp mill 
in operation in which a Chemipulp process would not prove 
to be its most valuable and profitable investment. 

This process was primarily developed for recovery of the hot 
relief gases and liquids under pressure and supplying the cook- 
ing acid to the digesters at an initial temperature of approxi- 
mately 75 deg. C. and 40 pounds pressure, but has lately proven 
beyond question that through it more thoroughly penetration 
caused by the lower viscosity of hot acid, the yield per bone 
dry wood is materially increased. One Canadian mill reports 

* Presented at the spring meeting of the Pacific Section of the Technical 


Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Everett, Wash., April 18, 1931. 
*Member TAPPI, Chemipulp Process, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
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the remarkable yield of 51 to 52 per cent bone dry pulp from 
bone dry wood, This increased yield, combined with better re- 
covery, produces an appreciable saving of process materials 
such as sulphur and lime or limestone. The product is also im- 
proved in quality both in point of burst and tear. 

The major part of an installation consists of an acid ac- 
cumulator which is, a vertical steel shell located either inside 
or outside the mill. Either outside or in, the cylinder shell is 
thoroughly insulated against heat loss. On the inside the shell 
is lined with acid resisting brick in the same manner as a di- 
gester. The equipment consists of high and low pressure re- 
lief gas lines with necessary valves and fittings. The arrange- 
ment is much the same as standard digester relief apparatuses. 
In fact a digester already installed can be utilized as an ac- 
cumulator. The capacity of an acid accumulator is dictated by 
cooking conditions, but it is not less than one and one-quarter 
charges of acid for a digester. 


Operating Results 

The method of operation is simple. At the outset, the ac- 
cumulator is partly filled with cold acid from the storage tanks, 
then all relief gases from the digesters are conducted into the 
accumulators through a proper mixing arrangement, thereby 
contacting the hot gas and acid with the cold acid. This heat 
transfer builds up the temperature to about 75 deg. C. in the 
accumulator and creates a pressure, thanks to which a greatly 
superior absorption of SO, takes place than is possible under 
atmospheric conditions. 
Following is an authentic report from an Eastern installation, 
showing what the Chemipulp Process did for them: 


Before Chemipulp After Chemipulp 
installation, week installation, week 
ending Apr. 5,1930 ending Jan. 31, 1931 
321.0 pounds 209.7 pounds 
191.3 pounds 172.9 pounds 
1.731 cords 1.55 cords 


Sulshur per tOBss.ccscocsccces 
LGmmO Per BOM. .cccccccsccsccces 
Weed per 20M... ccccccccesecss 


A Canadian will has sent us following monthly report of their 
operation: 


Secams F. & A. 212 deg. Fic nc ccsccvcacscecscccvecs 4.540 pounds 
DED. 6 6.20 sWeetsnteedtgntaanceussarewaceences 180 pounds 
Limestone .......eeseeseeeeeceeeees eee ceeteeereee 371 pounds 
Total Screenings from Knotters and Screens........ 0.4 per cent 


Yield, Bone Dry Pulp from Bone Dry Wood........ 51.07 per cent 
Strong Tower: ie: 

. | Me renee et ee re ee 3.15 

rn ineddhes S60 eee daewre ek adut eden scnsegeeones 1.79 
Cr eT TTT CT TCT TT Te 1.36 . 
Sey, MEP EPEEEETUT EULER EET as* C. 
Accumulator Acid z 

as act eGR KLARA TORRES SRS EM CERES RERROAEOS 5.62 

NG nos. cay enna ¥ CARED NEC LERE CRW OE ECE ERRAE CONS 4.55 
ot es hide aRae oaths wed ees naes 1.07 
ee , EEE CERO TICE RET ee ee 71 deg. C. 
Average Wood Density............. cece eecscceees 0.32 


Average Moisture in chips.......... 6+. eeeeeeeuee 60 per cent 


With time, temperature, and concentration as controlling fac- 
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tors in a sulphite cook, any method which affects one or all of 
them will result in a variation of lesser factors. Under the hot 
acid process, these variable factors are all favorable to decrease 
cooking cost. If for instance the average cooking time in a 
mill is accepted as 11 hours, by the use of the hot acid process 
this time can be cut to 9 hours without disturbing the quality 
of the products, showing a time saving of over 18 per cent. If 
the length of cooking time is above or below 11 hours, the 2 
hours saving still applies. While the percentage of time will 
naturally vary, yet the time saving in actual hours is constant. 

A steam saving of 2000 pounds per ton, as mentioned before, 
may seem startling, but is easily explained: first the temperature 
is up from the. start, second, the initial acid charge contains as 
much heat uniformly distributed, as is ordinarily added in the 
first two hours of steaming. Add to this, the fact that much 
less dilution of the acid takes place by condensed steam, and the 
steam saving is easily understood. 


Advantages of Hot Acid 

Summarizing the benefits that can be derived from cooking with 
hot acid, we have: 

1. Higher Plant Efficiency: Decreases boiler peak load draw; 
increases steam plant efficiency, and capacity. Steam saved 
equals enough B.t.u. to cook an additional quarter ton of pulp. 

2. Increased Production: Relatively high initial acid tempera- 
ture saves time and increases production. 

3. Materials Saved: Hot acid means less steam condensation 
dilution which gives a stronger acid with a lower sulphur and 
limestone consumption. Hot acid synonymous with better chip 
penetration; which reduces screening rejections. Hot acid gives 
a higher yield of pulp with a stronger pop and tear test, bleached 
or unbleached. 

That the claims made for the hot or Chemipulp process are 
born out in actual operation, are demonstrated from following 
clippings taken from an article by Mr. R. T. Steedman, Superin- 
tendent of the Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Ltd., written 
for a publication sponsored by the Abitibi Power & Paper Com- 
pany and distributed among their employees. 

“We are the first sulphite mill to use a digester as an accumu- 
lator. The increase in acid temperature allows us to get the 
same quality and quantity of pulp from four digesters, as we 
previously had with five digesters, due to the shortening of the 
cooking cycle obtained by starting with hot acid. That alone 
will give an idea of the benefits derived by installing Chemipulp. 

Other benefits are a 25 per cent reduction in steam consump- 
tion, less tailings due to better penetration of the hot acid into 
the chips, and so more No. 1 pulp obtained per digester. This 
additional No. 1 pulp gives a saving per ton on all process 
materials. 

The installation in this mill was controlled in such a way 
that very few changes were necessary and the old methods were 
replaced by the new without any impediment to operation or 
quality of pulp. This was only achieved by the cooperation of 
all the operators and most of the credit goes to the foremen who 
wholeheartedly went about their work. Perhaps a point worth 
mentioning here is that all the old-time operators who only 
change their ways after great persuasion has been exercised 
(due to the great variety of factors that influence the quality of 
pulp) have all been converted to this new system and speak 
volumes in its praise and simplicity. 

Before installing this new system the steam engineer of the 
service division spent several months taking cooking observa- 
tions regarding temperature and quantity of relief, etc., until a 
complete heat balance for a digester contents was computed. 
These results showed a steam saving which almost exactly 
agreed with the results actually found later; which shows the 
accuracy of this work and how this method of control is worth 
while pursuing. 

By recommending this installation here and showing results 
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and by going further ahead with its application, we are going to 
place Abitibi among ‘the leaders in the field as far as modern 
sulphite operation is concerned.” 


Improvements in Process 


Since the first installation of the Chemipulp Process at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 1926, the piping arrangement has been 
considerably improved and it will probably interest you to hear 
something about the latest piping arrangement. 

An improved eductor has been designed for both the top 
and bottom of the drop leg leading from the main high pres- 
sure header. The eductor at the top is connected into the cold 
acid supply line and this connection has a valve so that the 
supply going to the accumulator can be regulated right at the 
top eductor which is normally located above the operating floor 
of the digester room. The other connection to the eductor 
leads, of course, to the main high pressure relief header. The 
pump supplying liquor from the storage tank to the eductor 1s 
a relatively high head pump and the action is to condense and 
absorb all gases in the eductor from where the built up Itquor 
flows through the drop leg, to the second eductor located at 
the bottom of the drop leg. The acid supply line for the second 
eductor is furnished by a relatively high head pump connected 
into the bottom of the accumulator and this pump, therefore, is 
recirculating liquor out of the bottom of the accumulator and 
into the eductor No. 2. The force or velocity of this liquor 
places a suction on the drop leg and thereby keeping the pres- 
sure in the drop leg low. 

The force or velocity of the cold liquor flowing into No. 1 
eductor also accomplishes the same purpose, that is, it places 
a partial vacuum on ‘the high pressure’ eductor. All of this 
means that much less regulation of the digester relief valves 
is required as compared with the old method of filling the ac- 
cumulator immediately after a digester is pumped with hot acid. 

The No. 1 eductor is of course, supplied continuously with 
cold acid from the storage tank and also No. 2 eductor is sup- 
plied continuously with acid from the accumulator. This means 
that the accumulator is being gradually filled with fresh acid 
during the time that the digesters are relieving and if a given 
production is maintained, the flow of cold acid to No. 1 eductor 
can be regulated to this production after which it is not neces- 
sary to change the flow of cold acid to No. 1 eductor. 

By operating as described, one of the European mills is able 
to maintain a partial vacuum in the high pressure header, at the 
same time carrying a pressure of five atmospheres or approxi- 
mately 71 pounds in the accumulator. 

Another ‘very important question that the sulphite committee 
decided to have brought up at this meeting is the question of 
high ‘SO: vs. low SO: for cooking. An experiment has been 
carried out for months in a New England mill equipped with 
hot acid recovery which showed: 

That a high per cent free SO: in the cooking acid, even when 
employing low temperatures, had a tendency to materially lower 
the tear and fold of the pulp produced. 

The Mullen test however, averaged approximately the same 
with high acid as it did with low acid. Also the bleach con- 
sumption remained approximately 12 per cent both with high 
strength acid and low acid. With high per cent SO. we con- 
sider any test above 6 per cent from SO: The average mini- 
mum temperature with the strong acid was approximately 127 
deg. C. 

The mill management in the mill conducting these tests have 
therefore gone back to operating with an acid average about 6 
per cent and about 1.10 per cent combined SO:. 

Since learning of these results we have also heard that one 
of our foremost West Coast mills has had similar experience 
and reached the same conclusions. 
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Mill Wastes With 


Chlorine and Ammonia * 


By Brian L. Shera’ . 


It may be generally stated that every mill operator has ex- 
perienced the nuisance and expense caused by the growth and 
deposition of algaeous and bacterial slimes on the water surfaces 
of the handling equipment. Certain slime forming organisms 
find paper mill conditions excellent to their growth. In pulp 
there are present small quantities of sugars and waxes which 
are favorite foods of the organisms. Also temperature condi- 
tions are favorable. Under optimum conditions certain bacteria 
are capable of reproducing themselves every 20 minutes, This 
would mean that growth proceeds in geometrical progression. 
The algae and bacteria that form slime find entrance to the mill 
system through the water supply, ground wood, furnish and in- 
frequently the size. 

The existence of slime in any amount in a mill is definitely 
known to be a cause of waste which I will later show by actual 
evidence. 

Chlorine and Chloramine Control 


The used of chlorine has been found the most effective and 
cheapest means of inhibiting or eliminating slime growths and 
consequent waste. Chlorine has a high oxidizing potential and 
savagely attacks the slime as well as other organic matter, often 
dissipating its strength before the job is over, making necessary 
a second point of application. Just this last year an ammonia- 
chlorine compound, which has brought revolutionary changes in 
water works practice, has been put to work in combatting pulp 
and paper mill slimes. It is called mono chloramine with the 
formula NH:Cl and is made on the job by the accurately con- 
trolled combination, of the two gases in dilute aqueous solution. 
It has a lower oxidizing potential than chlorine and not being 
so active against organic matter, it is not so readily dissipated 
and is very persistent in its germicidal effects. I believe each 
of these processes has its place in slime control work. 

Cost data has been amassed from more than one hundred 
mills equipped with chlorine control apparatus. These mills 
were classified as board, book paper, tissue, kraft, rope paper, 
felt, news print, and straw board mills. Each mill presents a 
different set of conditions, but the following tabulation is given 
as a guide to the amounts of chlorine used per ton of finished 
product. 

Pounds of Chlorine Per Ton of Product 


Mill Minimum Maximum Average 
1 
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On the Pacific Coast chlorine in ton containers costs approxi- 
mately 414c per pound. This would mean on the face of the 
compiled data that chlorine costs would run from 2%c to 18c 
per ton of product including that of all classes of mills. 

Often fear is expressed that in starting slime control, pro- 
duction would be ruined for days. I have seen and supervised 
slime elimination work and in no case has the mill experienced 
difficulty from this source. The process must be accurately con- 
trolled and slime elimination taken slowly. The soft slime is 
attacked first and then the hardened material, but in the. mean- 
time no new slime has built up. 

* Presented at the spring meeting of the Pacific Section of the Technical 
Agsogation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Everett, Washington, April 18, 


1931, 
1 Field engineer, Wallace and Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


The question also comes up of corrosion in pipe lines, four- 
drinier wires and other mill equipment. These conditions are 
not approached in slime control as the dosage probably never 
exceeds three parts per million or a chlorine concentration of three 
ten-thousandths of one per cent. 

Experience in a number of mills has shown that there is no 
effect on dyes, even on the most delicate shade. The chlorine 
concentration necessary for slime controi will not affect the dyes 
in regard to color, or require an-excessive amount to obtain 
the required color, 


Slime a Cause of Waste 

This brings us to a discussion of the ill effects and evidence 
of the waste caused by the presence of slime in paper mills. 

1. Slime affects the quality of water used in paper making 

The importance of a clear, unfailing water supply is well 
known, but unfortunately many mills) are not so situated and 
find it necessary to take the water at hand. It has to be treated 
by sedimentation and filtration. It would be well to point out 
that no pulp can be cleaner than the water it is washed with. 

The use of chlorine and chloramines find one of their widest 
uses here and in water works practice are universally used. 
Suspended matter in water that is pre-treated before sedimenta- 
tion will usually settle out much faster and use less coagulant 
such as alum. Living organisms multiply rapidly in these 
settling basins and give off gas that floats them and dirt par- 
ticles to the surface; all of which counteracts proper settling. 
Chlorine kills these organisms and sedimentation proceeds un- 
disturbed. 

In filtration organic growths are even more detrimental as 
they cause cloggings of the filter beds by their rapid jelly-like 
development. It is necessary to backwash filters more often, 
notably in summer when water temperatures are more ideal for 
rapid growth. Filter capacity is cut down, and increased operat- 
ing costs result from the necessity of using more coagulants 
and wash water. Capital costs are increased by building an 
oversized plant to care for the demand under these conditions. 
Pretreatment has shown 20 per cent savings in coagulants and 
it is safe to say in ordinary cases that filter runs will be in- 
creased 30 per cent- 

Last summer I was present at a sedimentation and filtration 
plant where difficulty was encountered by luxuriant algae 
growths. Properly controlled chlorination was applied and 
about $15.00 per day of chlorine reduced alum costs from $59.00 
to $23.00, a saving of $36.00. What was more important, better 
sedimentation occurred and filter runs more than doubled. 

You perhaps have encountered in untreated fresh water pipe 
lines a hard scale. This is often caused by organisms which 
adhere to the walls of the pipes in a sticky mass that catches 
and holds any particles of clay and dirt that may be present. 
These solids consolidate into a hard scale that is accumulative 
and cuts down effective pipe size so as to offer greater resist- 
ance to flow. In a lumber mill using clear well water the 
smaller pipes become almost completely closed in 6 months; 
larger sizes suffered proportionately. Controlled chlorination 
killed the organism that caused the trouble and clear lines re- 
sulted. 

Condenser Desliming 

While on the subject of slime in connection with its scale 

forming activities on water surfaces, I will bring up an interest- 
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img matter to those who worry about the loss of vacuum in the 
surface condensers used on steam turbines or otherwise. Proper 
chlorination of the cooling water will relieve this condition and 
leave clean tube surfaces permitting rapid heat transfer. This 
is the accepted practice of the larger power plants in the coun- 
try. I mention this subject because usually in paper mills the 
fresh water is first used as condenser cooling water. 


Slime in Mill System 
2. Slime in the white water and stock systems decreases the 
efficiency of all screening and de-watering equ:pment and 
obstructs the proper flow of stock and water. 

This decrease of efficiency is due to the adhering jelly-like 
nature of slime. It forms and grows on the under side of flat 
screens in long “Whiskers” that obstruct the flow of stock and 
water through the screen. 

In save-alls the slime grows in the filtrate channels which, 
being narrow, easily fill up preventing the easy flow of the fil- 
trate. I have seen save-alls in local mills greatly increase in 
capacity and remain that way after adoption of slime control 
methods. 

I noted an interesting thing in a news print mill where slime 
would grow in a consistency regulator in a day sufficient to re- 
strict the flow through the goose neck. This of course reacted 
the same way as denser stock and too much dilution water was 
admitted to the stock. In flow boxes slime builds up on the 
lip of the regulating wire and changes the flow. In a mill where 
these conditions were very aggravating, slime control corrected 
this. 

Felts are readily clogged by sticky slime which permeated the 
whole structure of the felt and prevents proper dewatering. 

Mill men often have the idea that the slime, scum, or dirt 
adhering to water covered surfaces is due only to the matting or 
consolidation of the “wood flour” or finest of pulp particles. This 
is erroneous because these finer particles would be easily swept 
away by the flow of water. Slime presents to them an excel- 
lent resting place on its sticky adhering surface. Small broken 
fibers are usually found consolidated with the slime. 


Slime Affects Felt Life 

3. Slime is detrimental to felt life. It was just mentioned be- 
fore how slime clogged the felts, by its own sticky mass and 
by consolidating other suspended materials with it. It may be 
surprising news to those present to know that bacterial slime is 
an active cause of rotting and of the nap wearing off. Micro- 
scopic studies have shown that certain slime bacteria thrive in 
woolen felts and decompose the fibers. At these points of de- 
composition the fibers split and break off. 

Nearly every mill that has adopted proper slime control 
methods has experienced longer felt life and improved dewater- 
ing qualities, finding felt life improvements of 15 to 20 per cent 
and as high as 50 per cent, which I can readily see possible 
from my observations. 

Machine wires are usually thought of in connection with felts. 
When slime is unusually prevalent it causes blinding or filling 
up of the wire with holes resulting in the paper. Some mills 
have stated that the machine wires have shown longer life over 
a period of time. I can bear out this fact in one mill that over 
a period of a year got 8 per cent longer wire life. The explana- 
tion of this is difficult but I shall hesitatingly advance the theory 
that slime free stock exhibits more freeness and that the wire 
in passing over the suction boxes would undergo less deflection 
or in other words would experience less mechanical strain. 


Production Losses Result from Slime 
4. Slime causes a loss of production. 
Efficient production of a mill should be defined as the greatest 
quantity and finest quality of product that could be produced 
from the raw materials used. Any deviation from this produc- 
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tion means a loss or waste in mill operation. Slime direcily 
causes a loss in both quantity and quality production. 

In talking of slime now we want to consider besides the ai- 
hering to the water surfaces of the mechanical equipment the 
infinitely greater quantities that are present in the stock. They 
may be found between fibers and entirely surrounding others, 
They are infinitesimally small but nevertheless they occupy space 
between the fibers and prevent intimate contact and proper ce- 
mentation of the fibers during sheet formation. When slime 
contaminated paper reaches the drier train, the slime breaks 
down under the heat. The result is a paper of relatively loose 
formation and frequently filled with pin holes. In more ex- 
extreme cases, but often encountered “slime breaks” occur. 
These are wasteful because’ of loss of production and the fact 
that all stock going into the machine pit must be handled again. 

Open systems are another source. of loss in quantity produc- 
tion. The mill effluent carries valuable quantities of stock, filler, 
size, heat, etc. These are causes of stream pollution putting 
paper mills in an unfavorable position with the people who at 
any time may pass drastic legislation against this practice; by 
controlling slime many mills have been able to close their sys- 
tems appreciably. 

In modern sewage practice, the separate digestion or bac- 
terial decomposition of the solids among which is paper pulp, is 
the means by which all of the sewage is liquefied. These bac- 
teria often exist in slime and it is known that they will simi- 
larly carry on decomposition of the stock in the mill. This: is 
called invisible shrinkage. Mills practicing slime control have 
reported reduction of invisible shrinkage and consequently in- 
creased production up to as much as 1% per ‘cent. 


On every hand one observes the Northwest mills striving for 
quality production in order to meet the competition of other 
regions on an equal or superior basis. Color is one of the im- 
portant factors of quality and in this respect Northwest mills 
have many difficulties to solve. Most of the fresh water sup- 
plies are neutral or slightly on the acid side and carry appreci- 
able quantities of iron. Great quantities of iron also enter the 
stock by reason of the corrosion of mill equipment. This cor- 
rosion itself imposes a terrific toll on the cost of production. 

Usually slime is dark colored, probably because of discolora- 
tion by iron salts and any: quantity of it dispersed throughout a 
sheet of paper will have a general darkening effect. Mills that 
practice controlled chlorination have often been able to produce 
a brighter paper. I personally know of a news print mill that 
found great relief from discoloration by this means. In slime 
samples crenothrix has been identified. It is commonly called 
“iron bacteria” because it grows in tufts and its filaments have 
a gelatinous sheath colored brown by a deposit of the insoluble 
ferric hydroxide. It usually is present in iron bearing waters 
where it absorbs organic matter containing an iron radicle. The 
organic matter is digested and the iron which is bound to the 
molecule is rejected. It is caught in the sheath of the organism 
and there undergoes oxidation to the insoluble ferric hydroxide. It 
has long been known that water containing crenothrix is very 
detrimental in laundry work. The same may be said of paper 
making. 

One Northwesi mill had an unusually black slime with a 
nauseating odor in which hydrogen sulphide could be detected. 
A microscopic investigation showed what was apparently an in- 
timate mixture of crenothrix and beggetoa, a rod shaped or- 
ganism in the center of which is found microscopic grains of 
free sulphur. When these two organism died and disintegrated 
in close contact, jet black ferric sulphide was formed. The con- 
centration in the slime was such that a simple qualitative test 
showed the presence of quantities of sulphur and iron. 

The end products of bacterial decomposition are usually acid 
and it has been noted that slime influences the condition of the 
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stock during the beating operation. When a control of the pH 
is of importance, it certainly is not desirable to have present an 
uncontrolled organism which can cause variations in the pH. 


Clean-Ups Cost Money 

5, Slime is a source of labor and chemical costs. A mill that 
is not slime free finds it necessary to shut down periodically 
for a clean-up. Labor costs are involved for cleaning and scrap- 
ing slime coated surfaces. Inaccessible places are reached by 
steaming, or boiling, or by the use of chemicals. Besides these 
costs, a mill may find it necessary to clean-up several times dur- 
ing a steady run on a large order. Hand cleaning of slime in a 
stock chest is a costly operation. 


Chlorine Controls Odors 

Apart from slime control, chlorine is used to oxidize sub- 
stances giving off objectionable odors. Water in which putre- 
faction occurs can be treated with chlorine to relieve this con- 
dition. Many mills find this treatment necessary on the fresh 
water supply. Kraft mills often find the mercaptans are present 
in the finished paper. This is very objectionable from the view- 
point of marketing the manufactured product. A Northwest 
mill found a very practical solution for this trouble by a low 
controlled chlorine dosage in the fresh water supply. Work is 
being done with chlorine with a view toward controlling kraft 
mill odors, and in treating waste sulphite liquor. 


Bleaching Western Pulps’ 


By Robert B. Wolf! 


Increasing knowledge of the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of pulp, and the part they play in paper-making, has brought 
about a demand for continually higher standards of quality. 
Recent economic factors also contributed to make consumers 
increasingly more critical in their ‘evaluation of pulp and ever 
more exacting in their requirements. In the face of this situa- 
tion, Pacific Coast sulphite made its appearance in the world 
market. It is not surprising, therefore, that its introduction into 
general paper-making use has been beset with difficulty. 

From long experience, paper makers have become familiar 
with the properties of sulphite made in Eastern North America 
and Scandinavia. The Western pulp manufacturer has for his 
raw material woods which show some marked contrasts with 
those grown in these other areas. It has been demonstrated 
heyond argument that pulp having physical and chemical quali- 
ties equal and even superior to established Eastern grades can 
be made from Western woods. This is accomplished by exer- 
cising careful control of the process in every step of manu- 
facture. 

One department in which it is most necessary to have careful 
scientific control is the bleachery. It is not possible, unfortun- 
ately, to overcome in the bleachery very many shortcomings of 
improper procedure in the earlier stages of production, but it is 
quite possible to seriously injure in the bleachery an otherwise 
high grade of pulp. The various encrusting impurities, which 
we progressively remove from the fibre during the pulp making 
process, are, while present, a protection to the cellulose against 
chemical degradation. In the bleachery the very last traces of 
these impurities are being removed from the cellulose and care 
must be exercised at every step to avoid damage to its physical 
and chemical qualities. 

In the bleaching of any pulp the factors of time, temperature, 
and concentration are intimately related, and both the quality 
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Mills, no two of which are alike, offer such variety of prob- 
lems that it is difficult to make a general statement about the 
method of treatment. The best procedure is to have a survey 
of the mill made by those thoroughly familiar with this work. 
From experience they can soon tell whether to treat the fresh 
water or the white water or both and the proportioning of the 
treatment of each: whether chlorine or chloramines are advis- 
able to use under particular conditions. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize that control is essenf.al to the 
successful outcome of this treatment. The formation of chlora- 
mines is simple enough, but control must be exercised in the 
proportioning of chlorine and ammonia, and their method of 
introduction to the system. To those mills practicing slime con- 
trol I would like to suggest that the same system of routine 
control be established as in other mill processes. 
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and economy of the operation are largely determined by the 
balance between these factors. 

If both temperature and concentration were kept low through- 
out the cycle, by a lavish expenditure of time, any sulphite pulp 
might be bleached with little danger of damage to the fiber. 
Such an operation, however, would not only require an enormous 
volumetric capacity of apparatus, and therefore, be uneconomi- 
cal, but the resulting product would not be clean, because the 
shives, or fiber bundles, containing organic dirt are not pene- 
trated and bleached in dilute solution. 

By raising the temperature, the time factor may be greatly 
reduced, but this incurs the danger of over oxidation and the 
penetration and bleaching out of shives is: very little improved. 
Pulps bleached by a single-stage, low consistence process are 
notoriously dirty, even if otherwise of high quality, unless un- 
usual and expensive precautions are resorted to in the selection 
and preparation of the wood and the screening of the unbleached 
pulp. Furthermore, the large amount of heat required in such 
a.process is a factor of high cost. 

By increasing concentration to its practical limit, and keeping 
temperature low, the time factor can be reduced even more than 
with high temperature and low concentration. At the same 
time, by using properly designed apparatus to effect periodic in- 
termittent agitation and inter-mixing of the bleach liquor and 
pulp, any danger of over oxidation is avoided and the very im- 
portant result of penetrating and bleaching out shives and fiber 
bundles is accomplished. This high consistence process, there- 
fore, has been almost universally adopted during the past ten 
years, either for the entire bleaching operation or for that por- 
tion of the cycle where the reaction rate is normally slow. 

Sulphite made from Eastern spruce or fir bleaches quite 
readily to a satisfactory white. By using the high consistence, 
low temperature process last referred to, and exercising reason- 
able precaution, it is possible to produce an excellent quality 
of bleached pulp from these Eastern woods in a single stage 
operation. With Western woods, however, and with hemlock 
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in particular, we have certain colored residues whioh are very 
difficult to bleach out without injury to the fiber, and this fact 
has led to the general adoption of multi-stage bleaching for 
pulp made from these woods. 

During the bleaching cycle there is a progressive accumula- 
tion of reaction products, the presence of which is detrimental 
in several ways. They have the effect of slowing down the rate 
of reaction as they accumulate. They react with more chlorine 
than is necessary to remove them from the fibers. They require 
an excess of bleaching agent to be carried through the cycle, in 
order to prevent subsequent discoloration of the fiber. Some 
of them are of a character which makes thorough washing of 
the fiber very difficult. The more non-cellulose material there is 
present in the unbleached pulp, at the beginning of the cycle, 
the more pronounced and objectionable are these effects. 

It is the object of multi-stage bleaching to overcome this 
difficulty by using only enough bleaching agent to act on a part 
of fhe non-cellulose material-in the unbleached pulp; then wash- 
ing the pulp substantially free of the reaction products, and act- 
ing upon the remaining non-cellulose material with fresh reagent 
in a subsequent operation. 

This procedure is selective in its action. In the first step 
the large bulk of more readily reactible material is acted upon 
to the extent of removing it from the fiber and converting it into 
soluble compounds, but not to the extent of decolorizing it. 
This material is then removed from the pulp mass, in the form 
of a colored liquor, at the first washing operation. In the subse- 
quent bleaching step the more highly resistant material must be 
dealt with, principally stains which cannot be readily removed 
from the fiber but which must be oxidized to colorless com- 

pounds. Since this operation begins with a partly bleached pulp, 

there is very little residual material present to slow down the 
reaction, or cause a reversion in color, so that it is not neces- 
sary to endanger the cellulose by carrying an excess of chlorine 
to overcome these tendencies. Furthermore, the small amount 
of residual material to be handled simplifies the problem of 
final washing. 

By multi-stage operation we thus obtain a substantial saving 
in bleaching agent; a more gentle treatment of the fiber, result- 
ing in higher quality; better control of the process, through 
having it divided into steps; and greater ease of washing the 
bleached product. There is required, of course, the mainte- 
nance of additional equipment and additional power for its 
operation; but in most instances these items are much more 
than offset by the saving in chemicals. With Western hemlock 
pulp, multi-stage bleaching is today practically a necessity, for 
by its use a pulp fully equal in color to the best spruce pulps 
can be produced. Not only is this the case but the fiber of 
Western hemlock is longer than Eastern and Scandinavian 
spruce and makes a pulp of superior strength and cleanness 
when cooked and bleached at low temperatures. Western hem- 
lock should not be confused with Eastern hemlock spruce ex- 
cept for its superior fiber length. 

Even with easy bleaching Eastern pulp the economy result- 
ing from the use of multi-stage bleaching is, in most cases, 
sufficient to justify its adoption. 

With the advantages of the high consistence, low tem- 
perature process thoroughly demonstrated by several years of 
single stage experience, it was entirely natural that the first ap- 
plications of multi-stage bleaching should simply employ two 
steps of this process, in series, Two large plants, designed on 
this principle, were installed on the Pacific Coast in 1926 and 
1928 and have given very satisfactory operation. 

Further study of the problem brought out the fact that the 
equipment layout of a two-stage plant could be considerably 
simplified and actual operating benefits obtained at the same 
time. It is well known that the bleaching reaction does not 
proceed at a uniform rate, and considerable scientific data has 
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recently been published on the shad@ of the bleaching curve 
under various conditions of temperature and concentration, [It 
is sufficient for the present discussion to point out that the re- 
action starts off at a very rapid rate and thereafter proceeds 
at a continually decreasing rate. In the slow portion of the 
curve, corresponding to the second step of a two-stage opera- 
tion, the advantages of using high concentrations are just as 
pronounced as in single stage operation. 

In the first stage, however, the rate of reaction is so rapid 
that a comparatively short time cycle can be obtained with con- 
centrations as low as three per cent, and there are definite ad- 
vantages in operating the first stage at these lower consistencies, 
In a rapid reaction it is very important to have rapid and thor- 
ough agitation and this can be provided, at low consistence, with 
simpler apparatus and lower power consumption than at high 
consistence. It also becomes possible to charge the first stage 
bleacher directly with unbleached stock at ordinary decker con- 
sistence, thus making high density de-watering equipment un- 
necessary. 

The proportion of bleaching agents used in the various steps 
of a multi-stage operation is of the greatest importance and is 
a problem which has opened up a wide field of investigation. 
Depending upon the character of the unbleached pulp and the 
qualities desired in the bleached pulp there is an optimum ratio 
for each condition; and any considerable departure from this 
ratio has a marked effect upon the results. There has been 
considerable controversy on this subject in the technical press; 
but in spite of certain literature to the contrary, it has been 
amply demonstrated that for most pulps the point of maximum 
chlorine economy is obtained by using about forty per cent of 
the chlorine in the first stage. For a number of Eastern pulps, 
this ratio also gives the best all around satisfaction in practical 
operation; and the first three installations of the so-called “two- 
phase system” are still operating at approximately that ratio. 
(The term “two-phase” is used to designate the system of low 
consistence first stage, high consistence second). 

With Western hemlock sulphite, however, or where extremely 
bright color is required from certain Eastern pulps, it is neces- 
sary to disregard the point of maximum chlorine economy and 
use a considerably larger portion of the total chlorine in the 
first stage. In some cases over eighty per cent of the chlorine 
is used in the first stage. This invariably results in higher total 
chlorine consumption than where say a 40-60 ratio is adhered 
to, but this appears to be unavoidable where high color, com- 
bined with high strength, are required. Where these high 
first-stage chlorine ratios are indicated, it is decidedly advantage- 
cus to apply all, or part of the chlorine directly as a gas, in- 
stead of in the usual form of calcium hypochlorite liquor. In 
some instances, chlorine alone is added directly to the pulp; in 
other cases, chlorine is used in combination with hypochlorite 
liquor; or chlorination in the presence of a suitable alkali may 
be employed; or chlorination followed by treatment with an 
alkali. 

The particular type of apparatus which has been developed for 
primary phase, low density bleaching is especially well adapted 
to chlorination. Because of its construction and high rate of 
circulation, chlorine, properly introduced, may be dissolved at a 
very rapid rate, with no loss of gas and no necessity for the 
use of closed circulating vessels or surplus gas absorbers. It is 
very easy, under proper conditions, to dissolve as high as two 
thousand pounds of chlorine per hour in one of these bleachers, 
with no escape of gas. 

Western hemlock sulphite presents the further problem that 
it contains certain yellow residues which are extremely difficult 
to wash out after the second phase bleaching, when the re- 
action in this phase is carried to a normal point of exhaustion. 
It is possible to actually bleach out these yellowish residues by 
carrying sufficient excess bleach through the second phase. This 
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expedient, however, not only increases the consumption of 
bleach, but the excess bleach is itself almost impossible to wash 
out by ordinary means and, if carried over the drier, will ad- 
versely affect the strength and quality of the pulp. Attempts 
to neutralize this excess bleach, by adding bisulphite or other 
reducing agents, have been found difficult to control. 

This problem has been successfully met by employing a third 
phase of bleaching, usually referred to as “super-bleaching.” 
This third phase is carried out in a very short time cycle, at 
iow concentration and low temperature, the reagent used being 
free hypochlorous acid. No considerable quantity of non-cellu- 
lose material can be acted upon in this third phase, but if the 
second phase bleaching is carried to a normal point of exhaus- 
tion the hypochlorous acid treatment will bleach out, almost in- 
stantly, the last remaining traces of yellow residue, giving a 
brilliant white pulp, which is easy to wash and which retains 
maximum strength and quality, The same type of equipment 
is employed for this super-bleaching operation as is used in the 
primary phase. 

By properly adapting each step of this process to the charac- 
teristics of the pulp, a brilliantly white bleached sulphite has 
been produced from Western hemlock which shows a strength 
in excess of the unbleached, and an alpha-cellulose content equal 
to the highest quality of pulp produced in any region. 


High Alpha Cellulose For Rayon 


By Lauri I. L. Durchman! 


The raw materials used in the manufacturing of viscose rayon 
are generally cotton and wood pulp, or a mixture of them. The 
bleached cotton cellulose in sheet form contains from 98 to 99.5 
per cent of alpha cellulose, 0.05 to 0.1 per cent of ash and has a 
viscosity of 40 to 50 seconds in 1 per cent Duddley concentra- 
tion and only traces of iron. There is no doubt that viscose 
rayon produced from pure bleached cotton cellulose with ma- 
chinery and methods known at the present time, will give a bet- 
ter rayon than if produced from bleached wood pulp of high 
alpha cellulose or from a mixture of bleached wood pulp and 
cotton cellulose. This is due to the fact that the physical struc- 
ture of cotton fiber is different from the wood fiber and that 
the cotton fibers are more resistant to the oxidizing effect of 
different types of oxidizing agents, which are used in the puri- 
fication of cotton as well as of wood pulp. 

The ever increasing competition in the rayon market has 
forced the manufacturers to look for cheaper raw materials, 
substitute materials for cotton cellulose, which would produce 
a satisfactory rayon with much the same properties as the rayon 
produced from cotton cellulose. The wood pulp fibers seem 
to be the most suitable if not as a substitute for cotton entirely, 
at least as a partial substitute. There is at the present time in 
the market different kinds of bleached wood pulp high in alpha 
cellulose content and of various proportions of the latter, the 
lowest known contains about 87 per cent, the highest contain- 
ing about 94.5 per cent of alpha cellulose and generally these pulps 
are produced from spruce in the sulphite process and in some 
cases a subsequent process is carried on whereby the pulp is 
treated further with chemicals to remove the undesired forms 
of cellulose but allowing for the retention of the alpha to meet 
the specification for a rayon grade cellulose. 

Recently two new United States patents 1,780,347 and 1,781,- 
449 were granted to the writer. As stated above my manufac- 
turing of high alpha cellulose the cooking method used up to the 
present has been the sulphite method or modification of it 
with certain additional treatments. The two patents describe 
ember TAPPI, engineer, International Paper Company, Glens Falls, 
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The standard method of cooking sulphite pulp has undergone 
very few changes during the years gone by since its application 
for commercial use. In 1866 and 1867 the American chemist, 
Benjamin Chew Tilghman, was granted English patents for 
the process of cooking wood with a solution of sulphurous acid. 
It is also of interest to note that the Tilghman English patents 
included recovery of the sulphur dioxide at the end of the cook- 
ing process. : 

Naturally various refinements in the operation and equipment 
have been developed and incorporated in our modern pulp mills 
but the general procedure is the same as employed by our pio- 
neers. The digester is charged with chips and acid, thereupon 
steamed or heated to a certain desired temperature, in many 
cases according to predetermined temperature and pressure 
curves. The liquors and gases which must be relieved from the 
digester during the course of cooking is recovered or reclaimed 
as completely as possibl® and is used in the acid making to 
strengthen the raw acid, or as it is termed, to build up the 
cooking acid. 

There are various ways of reclaiming this relief, but up to a 
few years ago the gases and liquids had to be cooled down to a 
suitable temperature before able to be reclaimed. This was 
necessary because the solubility of the sulphur dioxide in 
water is greatly dependent upon the temperature and also upon 
pressure. 


methods of the way to make an easy bleaching sulphate pulp 
and to further purify it to 87 to 99 per cent alpha cellulose. It 
has been doubted as to whether sulphate pulp could be bleached 
and purified to meet the specifications for the rayon grade pulp. 
If it would be possible to produce a uniform pulp and if such 
pulp would be suitable for rayon and could be produced com- 
mercially, have been questions. Experiments carried out show 
that a high grade bleached alpha cellulose can be manufactured 
and a very satisfactory rayon can be obtained. The use of 
the patents referred to enables a manufacturer to make high 
sulphite of high cellulose as well. 

The present market price for 87 per cent bleached alpha cellu- 
lose is about 4.5 cents per pound f.o.b. factory and the 94.5 per 
cent alpha cellulose is sold for about 6.5 cents per pound f.o.b. 
factory. The price for the rayon grade cellulose is lower than 
usual at the present time due to the general business depression 
which has influnced and decreased the cotton cellulose prices 
as well. High grade alpiia cellulose with about °7 to 98 per 
cents alpha cellulose content could be sold at a considerable 
higher price than the 87 per cent alpha cellulose, because it has 
many advantages over the lower grade celluloses. The advan- 
tages will be explained. 

In the first place a survey has to be made as to the possibility 
of saving caustic soda because it is the most expensive chemical 
used in the viscose process. The first step in the viscose process 
is the steeping. The rayon grade pulp is submerged in a sodium 
hydroxide solution containing about 18 per cent NaOH or 220 
grams NaOH per liter, for a certain time and the pulp is there- 
after pressed so that a certain amount of the NaOH solution 
remains with the pulp. For a 100 kg. batch of pulp containing 
about 87 per cent of alpha cellulose there is required about 1500 
liters or 18 per cent NaOH solution. After the steeping is 
finished the pulp is pressed until it weighs 300 kg. and then 
it is subjected to further treatments. The 100 kg. 87 per cent 
alpha cellulose containing pulp consists of 87 kg. pure alpha cellu- 
lose and 13 kg. of incrusting substances. The 13 kg. hemi- 
cellulose containing the gamma—and beta cellulose and a small 
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amount of mineral salts, is dissolved by the caustic solution. 
Every liter of the used steeping solution contains the following 
13/1500 = 0.0087 kg. of beta and gamma cellulose per liter. The 
300 kg. steeped batch of pulp contains 87 kg. of pure alpha 
fibers and 213 kg. of NaOH solution including the organic dis- 
solved substances. The specified weight of the 18 per cent 
NaOH solution is 1.21 and 213 kg. of the steeping solution 
would be equal to 176 liters. The 176 liters of the steeping 
solution contains 176 x 0.0087 = 1.53 kg. hemicellulose, which 
goes into the operation cycle with the cellulose. Now the 
NaOH solution left after the steep.ng measures 1324 liters and 
contains 1324 x 0.0087 = 1152 kg. hemicellulose. 
has to ke strengthened: 


For reuse it 


The next steeping batch would contain after the second steep- 
ing 11.52 plus 13/1500 = 0.0177 kg. hemicellulose per liter as- 
suming that it would be prepared by taking the remainder of 
the previous batch of 1324 liters and Adding 176 liters of fresh 
caustic soda solution. The cellulose batch would carry 176 x 
0.0177 = 3.12 kg. hemicellulose in the operation cycle or more 
than 100 per cent of hemicellulose than before. The NaOH 
solution recovered after the steeping contains now 1324 x 0.0177 
= 23.4 kg. of hemicellulose or 1.76 per cent which is more than 
the maximum amount of hemicellulose a steeping solution should 
contain. 
of organic matters it is useless for further use in the steeping 
operation and has to be discarded or regenerated. 
facturers, of viscose rayon usually take half of the steeping solu- 
tion for reuse, the other half is wasted or regenerated. By using 
a pulp containing but 87 per cent of alpha cellulose the steep- 
ing solution can be used only twice in case the whole used 
caustic solution from the first batch should be reused for the 
second steeping. 


As soon as the steeping solution contains 1.5 per cent 


Some manu- 


If a pulp containing 98 per cent alpha cellulose is used the 
results are widely different. A batch of 100 kg. pulp and 1500 
liters of 18 per cent NaOH solution will contain 98 kg. of pure 
fibers and 2 kg. of beta and gamma cellulose. In the steeping 
solution is dissolved 2/1500 = 0.00133 kg. hemicellulose per liter. 
The steeping solution has the same strength as before of 18 per 
cent NaOH and the pulp is pressed after the steeping to weigh 
300 kg. The batch contains 98 kg. of pure cellulose and 202 kg. 
of caustic solution which includes 2 kg. dissolved hemicellulose. 
The specific weight of the steeping solution is taken to 1.21 as 
before and 202 kg. of the caustic solution would be equal to 167 


liters. The total amount of hemicellulose which will go into 
TABLE I . 

Dissolved organic 

Organic Organic substances substances in the 

substances into ig recovered 1500 liters steeping 

Batch the cycle in kg. steeping sol in kg. solution in % 
1 0.22 1.77 0.132 
2 0.42 3.33 0.250 
3 0.5 4.66 0.350 
4 0.73 5.86 0.440 
5 0.86 6.93 0.462 
6 0.99 7.93 0.528 
7 1,10 8.80 0.586 
8 1.20 9.60 0.640 
9 1.29 10.30 0.686 
10 1.37 10.93 0.728 
11 1.44 11.50 0.766 
12 1.50 12.00 0.800 
13 1.55 12.40 0.826 
14 1.60 12.80 0.853 
15 1.65 13.20 0.880 
16 1.68 13.50 0.900 
17 1.72 13.73 0.915 
18 1.75 14.00 0.933 
19 1.78 14.26 0.950 
20 1.80 14.40 0.960 
21 1.82 14.53 0.968 
22 1.84 14.66 0.977 
23 1.85 14.80 0.990 
24 1.87 14.93 1.000 
25 1.88 15.06 1.940 
26 1.90 15.20 1.130 
27 1.92 15.33 1.220 
28 1.94 15.50 1.330 
29 1.95 15.60 1.400 
30 1.96 15.66 1.440 
31 1.97 15.72 1.480 
32 1.98 15.74 1.493 
33 1.98 15.76 1.500 
34 1.98 15.78 1.520 
35 1.98 15.86 1.570 
36 1.98 15.86 1.570 
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the operation cycle is 167 x 0.00133 = 0.222 kg. hemicellulose. 
It is 700 per cent less than in the case of using 87 per cent 
alpha-cellulose. The recovered steeping solution contains now 
1333 x 0.00133 = 1.77 kg. of hemicellulose. It means 650 per 
cent less than the recovered steeping solution by use of 87 per 
cent alpha cellulose. From Table I will be seen how the per 
cent of the organic substances increases in the recovered steep- 
ing solution by using 98 per cent alpha cellulose and also the 
increase of organic substances going thereby in the operation 
cycle with the pulp. 

In Table I the figures are theoretical, in practice the figures 
in Table I would be somewhat different, because by increasing 
the amount of organic matters dissolved in the steeping solution 
the effectiveness of the solution to dissolve the hem:cellulose 
from the pulp decreases. In the column “organic substances 
into the cycle” the figures at the bottom part of it should be 
somewhat higher and in the column “organic substances in re- 
covered steeping solution” the figures at the bottom part of this 
column should be lower than shown in the table, because as 
stated before, by increasing the amount of organic matters in 
the caustic solution the effectiveness of the solution to dissolve 
hemicellulose decreases. ? 

At about the thirty-fifth steeping a baiance is reached be- 
tween the amount of organic substances going with the pulp 
into the operation cycle and the organic substances going with 
the pulp into the operation cycle and the organic substances in 
the recovered steeping solution. If the recovered steeping solu- 
tion should be reused despite the fact that it contains over 1.5 
per cent of organic substances a further increase of the organic 
matters going into the operation cycle and the organic matters in 
the recovered steeping solution, there will be no more increase in 
the amount of organic matters, because the amount of organic mat- 
ters which goes into the operation cycle is equivalent to the amount 
of organic matters dissolved in every new steeping batch. 

From Table I it can be seen that if a 98 per cent high alpha 
cellulose is used for the manufacturing of viscose rayon the 
steeping solution can be reused more than 25 times before it 
contains 1.5 per cent of organic matters, whereafter it has to be 
completely regenerated for reuse. The amount of organic mat- 
ters which goes into the operation cycle with the pulp is after 
the steeping solution has been reused more than 25 times only 
1.88 kg. against 3.12 kg. of organic matters going into the opera- 
tion cycle after the second steeping by using 87 per cent alpha 
cellulose. 

The hemicellulose which goes into the operation cycle is not 
desirable and is mostly decomposed and eliminated from the 
viscose solution in the coagulating bath, with exception of the 
gamma cellulose, a carbohydrate which is retained in the viscose 
solution. In the manufacture of rayon it is generally considered 
that 1.5 pounds of cellulose is needed for every pound of finished 
rayon. It is without any doubt that a 98 per cent alpha cellu- 
lose will give a higher yield and perhaps a better rayon thar 
a cellulose of low alpha cellulose content. Rayon made from a 
high alpha cellulose will bleach easier and there will be less 
danger in decomposing of the dyestuff in the colored thread due 
to less organic incrusting substances in the spinning solution. 
The coagulating bath can be used much longer in case of using 
a 98 per cent alpha cellulose, because there will be less organic 
matters in the viscose solution which decomposes in the coagu- 
lating bath. 

The benefits of using a 98 per cent alpha cellulose can be 
summarized as follows: 1. Considerable saving of caustic soda. 
2. Considerable saving in labor and time. 3. Every ton of pulp 
gives about 150 pounds more rayon than a pulp containing only 
87 per cent alpha cellulose. 4. A better and more uniform rayon 
is obtained.’ 5. Considerable saving of coagulation bath solu- 
tion. 6. Less danger in decomposition of dyed rayon. 7. Easier 
bleaching of the thread. 8. Higher luster of the rayon. 9. Sav- 
ing of soap in the soaping process. 
throughout the whole process. 


10. Shorter operation time 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman e 


For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstracts Committee, Dr. 
Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 21st and B. 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is: 
Photostats 9 x 11 inches, 18 cents each; 18 x 11 inches, 35 cents 
each; 22 x 18 inches, 70 cents each; minimum charge, 50 cents. 
Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. Copies of 
United States patents may be obtained from the U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. Send currency 
not stamps. 

Alkaline Process I 


The Albenielsen Sulphate Pulping Process.. Marquard H. 
Lund. Paper Trade J. 911, No. 26: 53-55 (Dec. 25, 1930).—The 
essential feature of the process resides in a cylindrical evaporator 
used in conjunction with the digester. One evaporator can 
serve one or two digesters. The merits of the process are 
briefly discussed. It is claimed that the process can be adapted 
to sulphite cooking.—A.P.-C. 

Bleaching Influence on Viscosity of Soda Pulp. J. H. Ross, 
C, R. Mitchell and F. H. Yorsten. Paper Trade J. 91, No. 20; 
53-54 (Nov. 13, 1930).—Results are given of an attempt to utilize 
the cuprammonium viscosity test (Bialkowsky, Tech. Assoc. 
Papers XIII, 195 (1930) as a means of fixing the proper set of 
conditions to be used in arriving at a pulp bleached to a 
shade desired and estimated by means of optical instruments. 
The test was found particularly useful in connection with ex- 
periments on the influence of hydrogen-ion concentration in 
bleaching experimental soda pulp. Of various procedures 
studied, the optimum conditions found so far for experimental 
bleaching at 2 per cent consistency consisted in a two-fold 
chlorination, followed each time by extraction with I N. alkali, 
and followed finally by bleaching at a pH of 10; so little bleach 
was required in the final treatment to obtain a good white that 
the pH could be kept absolutely fixed by means of the usual 
M/20 borate and phosphate buffers because the concentration of 
soda bleach at the low consistency used was small compared 
with that of the buffer.—A.P.-C. 

Purification of Non-Coniferous Wood Pulp. George A. Rich- 
ter, assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,780,539 (Nov. 4, 1930).— 
Previously liberated wood fiber of non-coniferous origin, such 
as that from beech or birch, is digested at about room tempera- 
ture in a solution of alkaline compounds, such as caustic soda 
solution, in order to improve the softness, tear resistance and 
suitability of the material for use in rayon manufacture.—A.P.-C. 

Production of Wood Pulp High in Alpha-Cellulose. Lauri 
1. L. Durchman. U. S. pat. 1,781,49 (Nov. 11, 1930).—In order 
to render water-soluble incrusting substances in chemical wood 
pulp such as that obtained by the sulphate or soda process, the 
pulp is treated for 4 to 6 hrs. at 20 to 60 lbs. pressure with 
a solution containing 2 to 5 per cent caustic soda and 1 to 
3 per cent sodium sulphite.—A.P.-C. 

Production of Pulp and Tanning Extracts. Forestal Land, 
Timber and Railway Cos., Ltd., and R. O. Philipps. Brit. pat. 
332,935 (Jan. 25, 1929).—Pulp and tanning extracts are simul- 
taneously obtained from tannin-containing wood by the action 
of an aqueous solution prepared with 1 part of sodium bicar- 
bonate and‘3 parts of sodium sulphite.—A.P.-C. 

Digestion of Cellulosic Materials. J. Holmes and H. A. King- 
come. Brit. pat. 333,426 (Sept. 20, 1929).—In a continuous proc- 


ess for cellulose extraction from vegetable materials, the mater- 
ial is subjected to a graduated treatment by which the more 
easily hydrolyzable constituents are eliminated first and the more 
highly resistant lignone is treated with clean cooking liquor 
at the maximum digestion temperature for a final digestion, 
with a final counter-current washing.—A.P.-C. 

Cooking Cellulosic Materials to Obtain Fiber. George A. 
Richter, assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,781,733 (Nov. 18 
1930).—Material such as wood chips is cooked with a solution 
of sodium carbonate to dissolve a portion of the incrusting ima- 
terial, and is then cooked in a solution of sodium sulphite to 
effect fiber liberation—A.P.-C. 

Pulping Wood Chips. George A. Richter assignor to Brown 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,784,849, (Dec. 16, 1930).—A confined pool 
of cooking liquor, such as used in the production of kraft pulp, 
is subjected to high temperature and pressure conditions and the 
liquor is added to the chips while displacing the air in the 
latter and causing it to escape into and displace liquor in the 
pool and the confined charge is cooked with the liquor until 
pulped.—A. P.-C. 

Cellulose and Textile Fibers from Vegetable Material Such 
as Straw, Stalks or Wood. Carl A. Braun, U. S. pat. 1,786,890, 
(Dec. 30, 1930).—The material is treated at a boiling tempera- 
ture and corresponding pressure with a sulphite solution ini- 
tially containing caustic alkali and alkaline salts of weak acids 
such as resinates, fatty acid salts, silicates, borates, aluminates 
or zincates with a small proportion of sodium carbonate.— 
A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for Suppressing Malodorous Gases Produced in the 
Manufacture of Cellulose by the Sulphate or Soda Process. Bror 
N. Segerfelt. Fr. pat. 687,335 (Dec. 27, 1929).—The gases are 
cooled to their dew point or saturated with water and treated 
with substances which oxidize, absorb or combine with the 
gases. The gases may be given a preliminary treatment by 
passing them through alkaline solutions and combustible gases 
may be removed by burning.—A.P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Paper. Heinrich Eggers. 
U. S. pat. 1,782,382, (Nov. 18, 1930).—Fibrous plant material 
such as stalks, leaves, husks or shells together with a mixture 
cf waste paper and powdered chalk is subjected to the action 
of a solution of caustic soda in a closed container under super- 
atmospheric pressures in order to obtain a paper-making ma- 
terial.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of a Cellulose Pulp. Charles 
Zarfel, Frohburg and William D. Stiever. Aust. pat: 119,115 
(March 15, 1930).—Plant tibers of wood or used tanbark or 
the raw bark of all trees are put into a closed digester and 
subjected to a cooking of several hours with a three to four 
per cent caustic potash, whereby the components of the bark, 
especially the incrustants, remains intact as much as possible. 
whereupon this separated from the liquor, washed, beaten and 
worked into plates, boards and similar objects. The mass can 
obtain varying degrees of hardness by adding paper stock.— 
J.F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Cellulose from the Fiberous 
Material of Plants, Especially Straw and Plants Similar to 
Grass, by Treatment With Alkali Solution and Complete Chlori- 
nation. Umberto Pomilio and Giulio Consiglio. Ger. pat. 499,- 
700 (Dec. 21, 1927).—The action of gaseous chlorine upon the 
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.aw material is stopped before a complete chlorination of the 
incrustants takes place, the material is then washed and bleached 
in the usual manner.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp. E. Hagglund. Swed. 
pat. 66,968 (June ?, 1928)—The raw materials are cooked until 
the fibers are almost completely cooked, when they are fin- 
ished by treatment with chlorine gas and finally hypochlorite. 
—J.F.O. 

Arrangement for the Recovery of Cellulose by Means of 
Chlorine or Substances Splitting Off Chlorine at Normal Pres- 
sures and Temperatures. Herbert Nerad. Ger. pat. 496,009 (Dec. 
22, 1927).—The object of the invention is to decompose wood 
through the action of chlorine and so that the free chlorine 
changed into hydrochloric acid during the decomposition process 
can again be continually oxydized to free chlorine and used 
over again.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp by Decomposition of 
Plant Fibers with Alkali Liquors Containing Phenol. Grigori 
Petroff and Nikolai Alexeff. Ger. pat. 494,366 (Oct. 4, 1925).— 
Octahydro-anthracene sulpho-acid or the aromatic sulpho fatty 
acid is added to the cooking liquor after the addition of the 
alkali salt of the high molecular naphtha sulphonic acid.—J.F.O. 

The Sedimentation of the Causticizing Sludge in the Sulphate 
Pulp Process. Bo. Wiesler. Papier-Fabr. 28, No. 35: 559-560, 
(Aug. 31, 1930).—The causes for slow sedimentation can be 
traced to high silicate content in straw pulp liquor and from 
the use of calcium oxides of high silic acid content, and also 
iron compounds, especially ircn sulphide. At higher tempera- 
tures the iron sulphide forms large particles and hence settles 
more readily. If the alkali lost during cooking is made up from 
using a small part of sulphate and the remainder soda (hence 
less iron is added), the sludge settles quicker and also, causti- 
cizing to a lower degree aids settling. Too much agitation 
diminishes the size of the particles of iron sulphide and hence 
longer settling time. In summer the settling time is less than 
in the the cooler months. These laboratory facts were con-. 
firmed by actual mill operation and proved themselves adaptable. 
—J.F.O. 

“Liquid Rosin” and the Possibilities for Its Use. W. Schmid. 
Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 1: 1-4 (Jan. 4, 1931).—The author gives 
a description of the occurrance and the purification of liquid 
rosin and the manufacture of pine oil. The old and new uses 
for this substance are enumerated. Production and export from 
the Scandinavian countries are given. A yield of 30 kilograms 
per ton of pulp is an average figure, the yield depending on 
the raw materials and the method of extraction. Numerous 
patents have been issued with a view of eliminating the offen- 
sive odor and to produce a whiter product.—J.F.O. 

Physical Properties of Sulphate Papers Korn. Wochbl 
Papierfabr. 61, No. 20: 64-643 (May 17, 1930).—181 papers were 
tested and divided into cable and sack or “kraft.” The highest 
average value for tearing length was attained by cable paper, 
maximum 8625 meters. Kraft paper, on the other hand, has 
nearly twice as many double folds. The relation of the tearing 
length across the machine to that of the machine direction is 
most unfavorable with cable paper, being twenty to one hundred 
while with sack or kraft this value deviates between about sixty 
and one hundred. The conclusion was drawn that the kraft 
paper was not beaten enough.—J.F.O. 

General Analysis of Black Liquor. Francks J. Cirves. Paper 
Trade J. 91, No. 19: 55-56 (Nov. 6, 1930).—A scheme of analysis 
is outlined, comprising the following determinations: partial al- 
kalinity, total alkalinity, active alkalinity, sodium carbonate, to- 
tal iodine value, partial iodine value, sodium sulphite, sodium 
thiosulphate, sodium sulphide, sodium hydroxide, total solids, 
ash, combustible non-volatile organic matter, alkalinity of ash, 
sodium chloride silica, fats, resins and lignins, oxyacids, sac- 
charides and lactones, fatty acids, resins alcohol-soluble lignin, 
hot-soluble lignin, insoluble lignin and total lignins. An Ex- 
ample is given of the results obtained on a sulphate black liquor 
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by the procedure outlined. Most of the procedures are stan- 
dard, or modfied to obtain the most favorable results.—A.P.-¢, 

An Investigation of Sulphate Waste Liquor. Frances J, 
Cirves. Paper Trade J. 91, No. 19: 56-58 (Nov. 6, 1930). 
Acidification of sulphate black liquor with dilute sulphuric acid 
gives a voluminous chocolate-brown precipitate representing 
about 10 per cent by weight and 30 per cent by volume of the 
liquor, and then consisting principally of ligneous matter with 
some fats and resins. The lignin remaining after removal of 
the fats and rosins can be fractionated as follows: (1) treat- 
ment with cold alcohol removes lignin I, (2) treatment with 
boiling glacial acetic acid dissolves lignin 11; (3) the residue 
of lignin III is insoluble in strong caustic solutions and in 
ammonia, but readily soluble in very dilute caustic soda solu- 
tion. All three forms of lignin are soluble in acetone in the 
order named. Comparison of the yield and composition of Mosi- 
nee pulp and of the composition of Mosinee sulphate black liquor 
and of sulphate and soda black liquors produced by two foreign 
processes (not specified) showed the process used at the Mosinee 
mill is milder than the others and produces less decompositon 
of the incrusting wood substances.—A.P.-C. 

Regenerating Black Liquor for Pulp Manufacture. Edward G. 
Goodell. U. S. pat. 1,779,537 (Oct. 28, 1930).—A portion of 
black liquor is subjected to spray burning under oxidizing con- 
ditions in a zone closely above and near the surface of a bed 
composed of the solid products of combustion of the black 
liquor and spray-dried black liquor solids when introduced as 
such in admixture with sodium sulphate (the black liquor solids 
when introduced being substantially dry and of high organic 
content) and heat of combustion from the organic material 
present serves for driving off water from the sprayed black 
liquor to permit its combustion without the use of other fuel, 
while the organic matter present under the conditions obtaining 
serves for reduction of the sulphate present to sulphide.—A.P.-C. 

Treating Black Liquor from Pulp Manufacture. Linn Bradley 
and Edward P. McKeefe assignors to Bradley-McKeefe Corp. 
U. S. pat. 1,779,226 (Oct. 21, 1930).—Black liquor from the 
manufacture of pulp with the use of soda cooking liquor is 
sulified with sodium bisulphite to form sodium sulphite, and the 
sulphited liquor is completely causticized to produce a solution 
containing both caustic soda and sodium sulphite which may 
be used for further wood digestion. Sodium acetate may be re- 
covered by concentration and crystallization —A.P.-C. 

Treating Black Liquor from Pulp Manufacture. Edward G. 
Goodell. U. S. pat. 1,779.768: (Oct. 28, 1930).—A solid product 
is prepared consisting of compressed solid constituents of black 
liquor, substantially unchanged in chemical composition and 
suitable for transport.—A.P.-C. 

Treating Black Liquor from Soda and Sulphate Pulp Manu- 
facture. Edward G. Goodell U. S. pat. 1,779,535: (Oct. 28, 1930). 
—Partially concentrated black liquor is sprayed into heated 
gaseous medium to form a dried powder of substantially the 
same organic content as the liquor, the powder is burned in a 
separate operation and the heat developed is utilized in the de- 
hydration of further quantities of liquor.—A.P.-C. 

Dehydration Black Liquor from Pulp Manufacture. Edward 
G. Goodell. U. S. pat. 1,779,536: (Oct. 28, 1930).—A dried 
black liquor product and concentrated black liquor in finely 
divided form are heated and the resulting volatile gases are 
burned so as to heat a steam generator, hot gaseous products 
of combustion, in a separate operation, are passed into contact 
with concentrated black liquor in finely divided form substan- 
tially to dehydrate the black liquor without substantial change 
in its organic content and without substantially saturating the 
gaseous medium, the dehydrated black liquor is recovered as a 
finely divided practically moisture-free powder, and the unsat- 
urated gaseous medium is passed into contact with relatively 
unconcentrated black liquor to effect its concentration and the 
powder and a portion of the concentrated black liquor are sup- 
plied for the first-mentioned heat step.—A.P.-C. 
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Kecovery of Waste Liquor. Linn Bradley and Edward P. 
McKeefe, assignors to Bradley-McKeefe Corp. Can. pat. 306,- 
941, (Dec. 23, 1930).—Raw cellulose material is digested in an 
alkaline liquor containing sodium sulphite. The spent liquor is 
concentrated, the combustible content is burned and the inor- 
ganic content is heated to produce sodium sulphide and sodium 
carbonate. These are dissolved in water and the solution is 
treated with carbon dioxide to produce pure hydrogen, sulphide 
and convert all the sodium sulphide to sodium carbonate. The 
hydrogen sulphide is recovered as sodium salt and the sodium 
carbonate solution is treated with sulphur dioxide to produce 
substantially pure carbon dioxide and sodium sulphite solution. 
The carbon dioxide obtained is used for the carbonation of 
another batch.—A.P.-C. 

Process for Heating, That Is Evaporation of the Liquids 
Used in the Cooking of Pulp and for Apparatus Used for Such. 
A. Bol. A. Ekstroms, Maskinaffar and A. Brobeck. Swed. pat. 
69,044: (Feb. 18, 1928).—The indirect heating or evaporating of 
acid or alkaline cooking liquids in an apparatus provided with 
heating tubes. By means of suitable conductors extending along 
this apparatus, the liquid is separated into several relatively thin 
layers which are forced to move along the heating tubes with 
such velocity that an overheating of the liquid and its formation 
as incrustants on the heating tubes is extended.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Purification of Cellulose Containing Waste 
Alkali Liquor. Heinrich Hampel. Ger. pat. 497,397 (March 29, 
1927).—Cellulose being purified and containing alkali waste liq- 
uors, is separated from its impurities, by saturating or over 
saturating with strontium or barium oxide, that is the hydrox- 
ides, and then removing the precipitate after the mixture is 
cooled down.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Purification or Regeneration of Alkali Liquors 
Containing Organic Substances as Impurities. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, A. G. Aust. pat. 119,400 (May 15, 1930).—The organic 
material is oxydized to carbonic acid by treating the liquor in 
autoclaves with oxygen or gases containing oxygen at tempera- 
tures over 100 degrees C. and at pressures over one atmosphere. 
The resulting alkali carbonate is converted to the hydroxide in 
the usual manner by chalk.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Purification of the Waste Sulphate Liquor by 
Removing the Organic Substances, I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 
Aust. pat. 118,229 (Feb. 15, 1930).—The liquor is treated with 
manganic or manganour salts of the alkalies.—J. F. O. 

Process for Obtaining Valuable Technical Products from Pine 


Oil. Oel und Fett-Chemie G.m.b.H, Madgeburg. Aust. pat. 
118,235 (Feb. 15, 1930)—Through fractional distillation at a 


pressure of less than 8 millimeters mercury, the valuable prod- 
ucts are separated.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Preparation of Fat and Resinic Acid from the 
Residue of the Floating So-Called “Soft Soap” Obtained as a 
By-Product in the Manufacture of Sulphate or Soda Pulp. C. H. 
Michelson, Nor. pat. 48,006: (March 11, 1929).—The soap is 
treated with sulphite waste liquor and the fats and residue liber- 
ated is separated from the liquor.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Production of So-Called “Soft Soap” Result- 
ing from the Manufacture of Sulphate or Soda Pulp, By Sepa- 
ration from the Adherent Rosin and Fatty Acids Through the 
Aid of Acids. Carl Henrick Michelson, Ger. pat. 503,030: (July 
27, 1928).—The soft soap is treated if necessary with concen- 
trated sulphite waste liquor at the usual or higher temperatures, 
in order to remove the fatty acids and the rosin acids. The 
liberated acids are extracted with a suitable solvent, such as ben- 
zine and after the solvent is recovered the desired substances are 
separated from the residue.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Treating of Soap, “Floating Rosin” or the 
Pine Oil Obtained by the Alkaline Decomposition of the Wood, 
as By-Products. A. R. Lindbad. Swed. pat. 69,470 (March 14, 
1928).—The raw material is heated at a pressure of at least 30 
atmospheres and at a temperature of at least 350 degrees C. so 
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rosin and fatty acids is decomposed under liberation of carbonic 
acm and the formation of hydrocarbons.—J. F, O. 

Process for the Purification of the So-Called Floating Rosin 
Resulting from the By-Products from the Manufacture of Sul- 
phate Pulp. Barnangens Tekniska Fabrikers A. Bol. Swed. 
pat. 69,751 (Oct. 13, 1928).—The floating rosin is treated, before 
or after the decolorizing treatment with activated charcoal, with 
hydrogen peroxide or other peroxides and hydrogen.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Hydrocarbons, Phenols and 
Other Products from the Waste Liquors from the Manufacture 
of Pulp. A. R. Lindblad. Swed. pat. 69,897 (Nov. 17, 1928). 
—The waste liquor which is partially or wholly evaporated is 
treated-at high temperatures and in the presence of catalysers 
acting, that is, hydration.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Putty. Bjorn Strandell, Fin. 
pat. 12,871 (May 4, 1928)—In place of linseed oil, the waste oil 
from the manufacture of sulphate pulp, the so-called floating 
rosin, is used with a large or small amount of vegetable or animal 
oils.—J. F. O. 

Revolving Oven for the Evaporation of Solutions. Chemische 
Werke, vorm. H. E. Albert. Germ. pat. 504,811 (Jan, 12, 1927). 
—The solution is pre-heated in a revolving oven which is heated 
by the combustion of the gases in the oven.—J. F. O. 

Apparatus for Thickening of Liquids. Aktiebolaget Svenka 
Maskinverken. Germ. pat. 507,064 (Sept. 2, 1927).—The patent 
describes an arrangement on apparatus for thickening of liquids 
as, for example, waste liquor from the pulp mills, salt solutions 
and similar solutions, with a rotating heating body, which con- 
sists of a tube perpendicular to the center axis, for leading in 
the steam. The object of the invention is to have the tube wound 
spirally around the axis on the same level, and to have a small 
diameter. For every spiral tube an inlet for the heating medium, 
(stem), is provided at one end and at the other end is an outlet 
for the condensate.—J. F. O. 

Concerning the Thickening and Purification of the Liquors 
from the Manufacture of Pulp. S. W. Wochbl Papierfabr. 61 No. 
49; 1586-1589, (Dec. 6, 1930)—The recovery of the waste 
liquors from the manufacture of pulp is of great economic im- 
portance, this article describes two new methods for doing the 
work. more efficiently. While corrosion difficulties have been 
largely eliminated, the formation of incrustants is still a trouble- 
some difficulty. A new evaporator designed by E. Oeman and 
H. E. A. Goth which uses instead of pure steam, a mixture of 
air (stack gases) and steam is supposed ‘to eliminate the forma- 
tion of incrustants. In the first stage the liquor to be evapor- 
ated comes in direct contact with the stack gases and it is the 
steam, and gases from this stage which heats the second stage 
indirectly. In this way the heat transfer is superior to the other 
methods of evaporation and it operates at practically the same 
pressure throughout and at a temperature of not over 100 
degrees C. 

Another apparatus called “Allokris” made by the .Linlopings 
Armatur och Metallfabriks A. B. Linkoping, Sweden is es- 
sentially a screen to filter the black liquor, the contention being 
made that with the fibers removed from the black liquor a 
greater efficiency is attained in the actual evaporation—J. F. O. 

Apparatus for the Recovery of Chemicals and Heat from 
Black Liquors. Charles L. Wagner assignor to C. L. W. Pat- 
ents Corp. U. S. pat. 1,771,829 (July 29, 1930).—The concentrated 
black liquor is atomized in air preheated to cause destructive 
distillation of the organic matter in a combustion chamber, the 
gases given off are burned, and the solid unburnt particles drop 

into a second combustion zone in a fluffy incandescent mass 
where the destructive distillation and combustion is completed. 
No fuel is required after the furnace has been preheated at the 
beginning of operation. The furnace consists of a vertical retort 
having an upper zone into which the liquor is atomized and a 
lower zone in which the combustion is completed. Air in con- 
trolled amounts is admitted to each zone, and is preheated by 
first passing through the space left for this purpose between the 


as a larger or smaller part of the raw material containing the outer metal casing and the refractory lining.—A.P.-C. 
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Sulphite Process 


Concerning the Preparation of Sulphite Cooking Acid. H. 
Kirmreuther, Berlin. Wochbl Papierfabr. 61, No. 26: 834-838: 
(June 28, 1930).—A review of the knowledge of the preparation 
of sulphite cooking acid. In the formation of one mol of calcium 
bisulphite from sulphur dioxide, water and carbonate, 37 cal- 
ories are liberated..—J. F. O. 

Arrangement for a Mechanical Roasting Oven. Metallgesell- 
schaft A. G. Swed. pat. 69,080 (Sept. 11, 1928)—Besides the 
normal oppositely placed openings for the falling of the material 
from one shelf to the lower one, further openings are provided 
at various distances from the center of the oven for allowing a 
part of the material to fall through.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Gas With a High Sulphur 
Dioxide Content. Koki Kudah. Swed. pat. 68,903 (Oct. 1, 1925). 
—The burning of sulphur or sulphur compounds occurs in an 
atmosphere of sulphur dioxide and oxygen. In the loading of 
the oven, if pyrites is used as raw material, pyrites refuse is 
used in the relation of 10 to 30 per cent by weight.—J. F. O. 

Device for Purifying, Cooling, Mixing, Absorption, etc. of 
Air, Gas, Steam and Similar Substances. Eduard Theisen. Ger. 
pat. 497,976 (Jan. 30, 1926).—The invention consists of an ar- 
rangement by which an absorption liquid is sprayed in a gas 
chamber in which rotating rolls, discs or circular devices are 
arranged on a horizontal axis. The invention is characterized 
in that, for the purpose of increasing the action, many stationary 
or movable wash surfaces are provided which wholly or par- 
tially fill the gas space.—J. F. O. 

Concerning Pressure and Temperatures in Containers for Sul- 
phite Acid. S. Fotojen and B. Moisejew. From the paper and 
pulp laboratory of the Technical Institute of Leningrad. Zell- 
stoff Papier, 10 No. 10: 716, (October, 1930).—Ordinary cooking 
liquor is put into an autoclave and temperature and pressure 
readings are taken at certain intervals. Curves are drawn show- 
ing the pressure and temperature at various percentages of gas 
space above the liquor.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Cooking Acid With a High 
Concentration of Dissolved Organic Materials and Suitable for 
the Alkali Bisulphite Cooking Process. G. Haglund. Nor. pat. 
48,217 (Dec. 28, 1928).—The waste liquor from the preceding 
alkali bisulphite cook is mixed with an alkali bisulphite solution 
after which the necessary quantity of free sulphur dioxide gas 
is added.—J. F. O. 

Concern‘ng the Preparation of Sulphite Acid. H. Kirmreuther. 
Papierfabr. 28, No. 27: 449-451, (July 13, 1930)—A resume of 
the information gleaned from numerous sources. A ton of 
sulphur on dock at Hamburg costs, at present, more than 109 
marks, German, while the price of an equal amount of sulphur 
in the form of pyrites is only about 50 marks. The cost of the 
manufacture of the acid used in the finished pulp is around 4 
to 5 per cent of the total cost.—J. F. O. 

Concerning Chemical Control in a Pulp Mill. W. H. Lumm. 
Wochbl Papierfabr. 61, No. 31: 1006-1008, (Aug. 2, 1930).—By 
using an iodine solutio: of four grams per liter one can read 
directly the perce tage of sulphur dioxide in the acid, as well as, 
attaining an accuracy 3.2 times as great as with a one tenth 
solution. This same idea also applies with the testing of bleach 
liquor, a solution of 1.4 grams arsenic oxide per liter gives 
directly the percentage of bleach from the burette reading. 
Similar the copper number of the pulp and the sugar contents 
of the waste liquor can be determined more easily by reading 
directly from the burette. The author also gives an excellent 
method for the determination of sugar in waste sulphite liquor. 
—J. F. O. 

Process for the Roasting of Sulph’de Ores in a Mechanical 
Driven Oven Consisting of Several Vertical Compartments. T. 
W. Tharaldsen. Nor. pat. 47,694, (March 22, 1928).—The oven 
has a relatively small diameter, but a great height and so many 
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compartments that the main part of the roasting process is com- 
pleted during the dropping of the ore from one compartment to 
the one lower.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Simultaneous Manufacture of Sodium Sulphite 
and Amnton‘um Chloride from Sodium Chloride, Ammonia and 
Sulphurous Acid. Friedrich Schmidt. Ger. pat. 494,504 (Feb. 4, 
1927).—The usual technical raw gas liquor is used, after the 
usual separation of its sulphur compounds by metallic salts or 
hydroxides, as the source for the ammonia. The reaction liquid 
is kept alkaline for the separation of crystalline sulfide.—J. F. O. 

Concerning the Formation of Gypsum in the Tower Acid in 
the Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp. Hugo Lauber, Papierfabr. 28, 
No. 25A: 50-53 (June 2, 1930).—The formation of gypsum in 
tower acid which is produced from pure sulphur dioxide gas, 
does not depend upon the occurrence of a state of equilibrium, 
which occurs in the acid between the sulphite and sulphate, as it 
is possible to produce bisulphite acid absolutely free from sul- 
phate. The change of sulphite to sulphate in the towers is not 
dependent on the action of catalysers, for oxydation experiments 
in presence of all possible substances coming into question 
showed no greater speed of formation than in the absence of 
such. The change of sulphite to sulphate is much more a pure 
exydation reaction, which, in opposition to the conclusion which 
was made by the oxydation of sodium sulphite solution, is, 
throughout dependent on the partial pressure of the oxygen. 
That the greater quantity is formed in the upper part of the low- 
er tower is a further proof for the stated assertion.—J. F. O. 

Promising Results from Research in the Burning Pyrites. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30, (Dec. 18, 1930).—A description of 
the Freeman pyrite furnace and acid system for production 
of sulphite acid, which has been installed at the St. Maurice 
Division of Canada Power and Paper Co., Cap de la Madeleine, 
Que. The pyrites, concentrated to a 50% sulphur content and 
pulverized to a fineness of 90 to 250-mesh, is fed by means of a 
totaling disk to a ball mill (to break up soft lumps) where it 
is mixed with hot air, from which. it passes to the combustion 
chamber where a temperature of about 1150 degrees is main- 
tained. The hot gases pass through a fire-tube boiler and thence 
to a scrubbing tower where cooling is completed and the re- 
mainder of the dust is removed. The cooled gas, containing 
about 12% sulphur dioxide then passes to the absorption 
system. About 97% of the sulphur content of the pyrites is 
burned to sulphur dioxide and the calcined residue contains 
about 63% of iron in the form of magnetite (Fe304).—A.P.-C. 

Pulping Eastern Hemlock by Sulphite Process. II. The Effect 
of Different Types of Temperature Curves. W. H. Monsson and 
C. H. Chidester. Paper Trade J. 91, No. 16: 50-52 (Oct. 16, 
1930).—Results are given and discussed of comparative cooks of 
Eastern hemlock using the so-called “straight-line,” “concave,” 
and “convex” types of temperature curves. In applying the 
results commercially, the cooking time should be determined 
by balancing the requirements of the mill for production yield, 
strength and bleach requirement. For a high yield of strong 
easy-going bleaching pulp, it seems necessary to cook at least 
12 hours. For a shorter cooking time a low bleach requirement 
is obtained at the expense of yield, and very likely also at the 
expense of the strength of the pulp.—A. P.-C. 


Direct Versus Indirect Steaming. C. J. Christiansen. Paper 
Mill 53, No. 47: 24, 26 (Nov. 22, 1930).—A comparison of the 
relative merits and disadvantages stationary and tumbling di- 
gesters using direct steam and a stationary digester using in- 
direct steam with forced circulation.—A. P. C. 

The Fresk Digester Filling System. Otto F. Kreissler. Paper 
Trade J. 91, No. 26: 56-68 (Dec. 25, 1930).—A discussion of 
the disadvantages of ordinary gravity filling of digesters and of 
packing the chips by stamping, and of the advantages of the use 
of the Fresk filling system by which the chips are uniformly dis- 
tributed and packed in the digester.—A. P. C. 
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The Accounts of a Corporation* 


By James W’. Jardine 


In this day business is conducted more than ever before 
by trusts, and particularly by that species of trust which is 
the relation subsistent between a corporation and its stock- 
holders. The essential features of this relationship are 
three in number: 

1—The investment of legal title to properties in the cor- 

poration as an artificial person. 

2—The investment of the equitable estate in the stock- 

holders, they being the beneficiaries of the trust. 
3—Management of the corporate estate by a directorate 
responsible and accountable to the stockholder. 

The corporate balance-sheet and operating account were, 
with the evolution in England of the limited liability com- 
pany, conceived to be essentially an accounting of steward- 
ship rendered by the management to the stockholders, and 
were, in their nature as such, made subject to audit by an 
appointee of the stockholders (shareholders). 

With the subsequent rapid development of accounting 
as an essential aid to management, and more particularly 
to the balance-sheet as a basis for the extension of credit, 
there has been evident a tendency to overlook and obscure 
the character of the balance-sheet as in part purely a state- 
ment of trust moneys received and expended. There have 
been adopted, in fact, certain accounting processes which 
render the balance-sheet in some cases quite unintelligible 
as an accounting for invested capital funds. 


Two Fallacies 


The attempted development of the balance-sheet as a 
measure of wealth has been founded, it seems, on two 
fallacies: 


1—That it is possible to measure absolutely the use 
value of capital goods. 


2—That periodical net profit as determined by account- 
ing methods is or should be coincident with true 
economic profit. 


It has been my contention that capital assets represe~* 
properly a functional classification of expenditures of 
capital moneys, with deductions for the reimbursements 
shown to have been effected out of revenue. The net 
figures do not constitute valuations of wealth or capital 
goods. It is true that the most substantial expenditures 
of capital are often made in acquisition of intangibles, 
which, though in many cases the most valuable of proper- 
ties can by no stretch of the imagination be described as 
wealth in the economic sense. 

Depreciation (in the sense of all amortizations of capi- 


* From Journal of Accountancy Feb., 1931 Issue. 


tal assets) has been so widely conceived as a measurement 
of expired capital value that an understanding of its 
true nature is a prerequisite to a logical conception 
of the nature of the revenue account and balance-sheet. 
The word “depreciation” in accounting terminology com- 
prehends, not only physical deterioration, but also ob- 
solescence, inadequacy and supersession. These latter 
factors are in this age often the more potent than physical 
deterioration in accelerating the retirement of a property. 


Physical Decay Not Uniform 


It should be well known that physical decay is not uni- 
form and constant. It is quite possible that a plant may 
be, at the end of a period, in a more efficient working con- 
dition than at the beginning of the same period. The 
other factors named above are also inconstant and variable 
in their action. The truth is not thereby altered, however, 
that depreciation, being progress toward the ultimate re- 
tirement of a property, is continuous, uniform and in direct 
proportion to effluxion of time. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that utility value is not reduced 
in the same ratio, that is, uniformly and continuously. 
Plant, as a matter of fact, is ordinarily maintained at an 
approximately uniform level of efficiency. It is not pos- 
sible moreover to measure practically the progressive ef- 
fect of those conditions producing obsolescence and inade- 
quacy. And finally use value (as productive of profit) 
may be favorably or adversely affected by social, political 
and economic conditions having no direct relation to those 
forces already mentioned which produce depreciation. 

Depreciation provision is based therefore on the ex- 
pected time of retirement of a property. Since the latter 
is, as has been shown, determined by the operation of a 
variety of forces, the trend of which is not subject to def- 
inite prediction, the reserve provided may be to any degree 
more or less sufficient when retirement becomes desirable 
or imperative. The resultant book profit or loss is not 
of a capital nature but is to be given effect as an adjust- 
ment of prior earnings. 

Must Be Made in Good Faith 


It is required only that depreciation provision be made 
in good faith on some equitable basis, in practice, ordi- 
narily, by equal periodical installments. The result is to 
effect, not the periodical preservation of capital values, but 
the ultimate recovery of capital moneys expended. Is it 
supposed that provision for depreciation on the library of 
a professional firm measures a decline in use value of that 
library? Can it be held that, in the case of a municipal 
undertaking, the depreciation provided in respect of, say, a 
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ruad (often the amount of periodical retirement of the 
relative debt or of the sinking fund provision for its ulti- 
mate retirement) measures the reduction in its capital 
value. The road, as a matter of fact, is not capital. Is 
the value of a leasehold reduced because a premium paid 
for it is amortized in the accounts of the lessee? De- 
preciation provision bears no relation to value. The object 
is the recovery of money expended, the provision for re- 
placement of those properties which will require to be 
replaced—in short, the maintenance of the enterprise as a 
going concern. 


Substantial Loss Often Sustained 


As long as a business is operated there subsists con- 
stantly a condition wherein some capital expenditures have 
been made recovered by application of revenues. Should 
liquidation take place, there will be realized in respect of 
these unamortized expenditures the scrap or sale value 
of the tenements or chattels in acquisition of which the 
expenditures were made. A substantial loss is often sus- 
tained, a loss which, being extraordinary and of a capital 
nature from the. standpoint of accounting on a periodical 
basis, is none the less an actual business loss, inasmuch. as 
the profit accruing from any enterprise is ultimately the 
excess of moneys received. over moneys expended, -all 
properties having been liquidated and all obligations dis- 
charged. 

This potential and latent loss need not be provided 
against for the accounting purposes of a going concern. 
It may be advanced as a general proposition that, in the 
case of a going concern, there need be written off only 
those capital expenditures which will be recurrent. Such 
a write-off effects a reservation of funds for a definite 
purpose. Such a reservation of revenue funds is other- 
wise a question of financial expediency to be determined 
by the management. Loss of value, either exchange or 
utility, does not in itself justify the write-off. 


Net and Economic Profit 


It follows that periodical net profit, as measured by ac- 
counting processes, is of quite a different nature from 
true economic profit and that a revenue surplus appearing 
in the balance-sheet must be interpreted, not as a meas- 
ured excess of resources over liabilities (including capital 
stock), but as an undistributed surplus of revenues over 
expenditures (including estimated depreciation). It is 
quite possible, with such a revenue surplus shown, that 
there may exist at the same time a latent, but none the 
less actual, deficiency from an economic viewpoint. Con- 
sider the balance-sheet summarized as follows. 

ASSETS 


Cmrtent Mescls ..ccccccssecce $100,000 
Fixed assets—at cost.$110,000 


LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities...... $ 50,000 


Less—depreciation. . 10,000 100,000 Revenue surplus....... 10,000 
Organization expenses........ 5,000 Ceieak wheels nc sso 145,000 
$205,000 $205,000 


This corporation has been operating for three years.. 


During the first there was earned a net profit of $20,000. 
A loss of $5,000 was sustained in each of the two ensuing 
years. The balance-sheet reflects the condition at the end 
of the third year. The scrap value of fixed assets is 
estimated to be $15,000. Depreciation provision has been 
made in reasonable amounts. On a going-concern basis 
the value of the fixed assets, which under existing con- 
ditions and management yield no profit, is less than nil. 
Current assets being assumed to be properly valued, the 
deficiency on a going-concern basis is $95,000. If there be 
introduced the market value of the fixed assets in liquida- 
tion, the deficiency is reduced to $80,000. It is .to be ob- 
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served, however, that the revenue surplus of $10,000 js 
actual and properly shown as such. It is moreover avail. 
able for dividend, the business being obviously solvent with 
a current ratio of 2. 


A Demonstrated Truth 


The above demonstrated truth was recognized in origi- 
nally formulating the principles governing the measure. 
ment of corporate profits available for dividend. In re. 
quiring that dividends should not be paid out of capital the 
intent was, not to attempt the impracticable, that is, the 
periodical preservation intact of capital values, but to 
forbid the improper employment and disposition of capi- 
tal funds. It was admitted that the measurement of 
periodical net profit by the accounting process is conven- 
tional and arbitrary and that true ultimate profit may not 
be determined until.the liquidation or sale of the enterprise 
takes place. It was required only that revenues should be 
applied to the recoupment of all current operating ex- 
penditures (including, probably, estimated depreciation) 
before a dividend might be paid. Fixed capital might be 
sunk and-lost; but the excess of current revenues over 
current expenditures -would be -available for distribution, 
provided, of course, that-solvency would not thereby be 
jeopardized. There was made, in fact, a very practical, 
if arbitrary, distinction between capital funds and revenue 
funds. 

This latter fundamental difference is not obvious in the 
form of balance-sheet ordinarily adopted for a commercial 
enterprise. It is true, of course, that a distinction is made 
between fixed assets and current assets and that the basis 
of valuation are dissimilar. It is not emphasized, how- 
ever, that the figure representing total assets is non-signif- 
cant, being constituted both of conventional figures re- 
flecting capital funds expended and real figures represent- 
ing an actual valuation of resources which will or can be 
liquidated in the ordinary course of business operations. 

The general misconstruction of the nature of assets and 
profits has in many cases been adopted by the courts of 
law, and in some cases it is evident in company legisla- 
tion. Section 58 of the New York stock corporation law, 
as amended by chapter 787, laws of 1923, provided as 
follows :— 


“No stock corporation shall . . . declare or pay any divi- 
dend . . . unless the value of its assets remaining after 
payment of such dividend . . . shall be at least equal to the 


aggregate amount of its debts and liabilities, including 
capital or capital stock as the case may be.” 

That is to say, surplus available for dividend is deter- 
mined by deducting from total assets the sum of liabilities 
including capital stock. 


Process Ideal from Economic Standpoint 


From an economic standpoint the process is ideal. It 
ensures the preservation of capital value through the 
periodical measurement of it, any surplus over invested 
capital being designated as a revenue accretion available 
for dividends. Though proper in theory, the implied meas- 
urement of wealth is not the function nor the object of 
accounting processes. Such’a procedure is not only im- 
practicable but in many cases undesirable. 

Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that a business 
corporation has sustained heavy operating losses and in 
addition substantial capital losses as a result of fire. The 
business is now, nevertheless, quite solvent and is more- 
over earning money, though at a reduced rate on the old 
capitalization. No one, neither creditor nor stockholder. 
is injured by the payment of a dividend, since the liquid 
condition is good. Such a step may be, in fact, very ad- 
visable if it is intended to. secure in the market additional 
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capital to replace the plant destroyed by fire. The oper- 
ating and capital losses already sustained are probably best 
taken care of by capital reconstruction. There is not a 
single logical reason why a business should be crippled 
perhaps for years by reserving out of net revenues amounts 
intended to replace capital which has been lost. If the 
capital is not required, then, why should the reservations 
be made? If the capital is required it is needed at once 
to restore crippled plant, and not in the course of years. 
These are financial matters and the subject of opinion. 
It is the function of the law, in the case of the particular 
matters under discussion, to prohibit the fraudulent dis- 
tribution of capital moneys, not to prescribe what may or 
may not be financial prudence. 


Cross Section of Dynamic Condition 


The capital section of the balance-sheet is properly in- 
terpreted as, not so much the reflection of a static condi- 
tion, but the cross section of a dynamic condition. Since 
the same statement applies also to the current section it 
is perhaps clearer to say that while there is an essential in- 
terest in the static liquid condition as indicating the 
state of solvency, the interest in the capital section should 
be, not in wealth and values, but in the allocation of capi- 
ial funds to various functions, in the flow thereof and the 
process of their recovery out of revenue. There must be 
a mental dissociation of capital assets (representing un- 
recovered capital funds expended) and the physical wealth, 
if any, acquired by such expenditures. The useful life 
of a property and the provision of funds for replacement 
is therefore the major interest, and present value (not re- 
flected in the accounts) a matter of secondary concern. 

It should be possible, indeed, to deduce from the bal- 
ance-sheet of a concern the essential features of its finan- 
cial history. The process may be illustrated by reference 
to the balance-sheet already presented. Of the sum of 
$145,000 shown to have been contributed by the stock- 
holders $5,000 has been expended in organization. To 
date a total of $110,000 has been invested in plant, leav- 
ing, out of subscribed moneys, a balance of $30,000 to 
be used as working capital. Through depreciation pro- 
vision and net earnings there has been an accretion of 
$20,000 to current funds. This sum, together with the 
original working capital, is represented in the indicated 
excess of current resources over current liabilities. While 
the balance-sheet submitted is simple and devoid of com- 
plicating features, the analytical process described should 
be generally applicable in any case. 


Simply an Accounting of Money 


It has been demonstrated that the balance-sheet is, as 
regards the statement of fixed assets, simply an account- 
ing for-the administration of money. An actual process 
of valuation is applied only in the case of the current re- 
sources. Proper interpretation of the balance-sheet, and 
consequently of the operating account, might be assisted 
by its division into the two dissimilar parts of which it is 
composed, that is, a statement of current resources and 
obligations and a statement of capital moneys received 
and expended. 

The balance-sheet, constructed on the basis of the 
theories advanced, is necessary so long as the nation’s 
business, owned in equity by millions of stockholders, is 
administered in trust by corporations, the management of 
which is in the hands of relatively few persons. It is 
perhaps not impertinent to express the opinion here that 
an independent audit of corporate accounts and balance- 
sheets should be made obligatory. Incidentally, the public 
practitioner need then no longer fear the encroachment 
of internal audit staffs. The protection of funds and 
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assurance of accuracy through internal check is one pro- 

position ; independent verification of the management’s ac 

counts by a representative of the owner’s is another. 
Relationship to Management 

While it is most important that the historical and trust 
aspects of corporate accounts as developed in this paper 
should be considered as by no means of secondary signifi- 
cance, it is my opinion that the great future of accounting 
lies in the development of its relationship to management, 
as quite distinct from its function in respect to stockhold- 
ers. For purposes of financial control, and particularly in 
the field of costing we shall without doubt have occasion 
to use present values. New forms of financial statements 
may have to be devised to meet new requirements. 

There is, however, no object in adulterating the balance- 
sheet and rendering it unintelligible for any purpose. It is 
in its nature as described in this paper, of far more value 
to management than the erroneously conceived statement 
of net wealth, which it usually purperts to be. Manage- 
ment is most interested, not in the value of wealth, but 
in the profitable employment of money. 

Capital must not be defied. Maintenance of a going 
concern on a profitable basis, so long as stockholders are 
acquainted with the conditions and the rights of creditors 
are not prejudiced, is the lawful object of business enter- 
prise. 

We accountants must be more practical. 
mission to measure the wealth of the nations. 


It is not our 


Ontario Specialties Co. Expands 

Watertown, N. Y., May 11, 1931.—Announcement is 
made of the completion of negotiations in which the Water- 
town Printing and Letter Company is consolidated with the 
Ontario Specialties Company. The merger was completed 
following conferences in which officials of both concerns 
participated. Under the new arrangement it is planned to 
move the entire equipment of the former concern to the 
establishment owned by the Ontario Specialties Company, 
in this city, where F. E. Martin, president, will continue to 
look after the printing end of the business. Those who took 
part in the transaction included Carl B. Martin and Ray- 
mond J. Parham, directors of the Ontario Specialties Com- 
pany, and F. E. Martin, head of the newly acquired firm. 

The Ontario Specialties Company was organized several 
vears ago for the manufacture of tablets and school sup- 
plies, the founders being Corwin T. Jewell, general man- 
ager of the St. Regis Paper Company, Carl B. Martin, 
secretary of the same company, and Raymond J. Parham. 
The company was organized primarily for the purpose of 
utilizing surplus paper:ends in plants controlled by the St. 
Regis Paper Company and its rapid growth has resulted in 
frequent removals to larger plants. About a year ago the 
company purchased the J. B. Wise plant here as a move 
towards providing more adequate manufacturing facilities 
and in addition to making contracts with school boards in 
various cities it also handles orders from the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. A reorganization of the firm was effected 
over a year ago when Mr. Jewell disposed of his stock 
although the Carlisle interests still control some shares. 


Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works Meet 

Hupson, Faris, N. Y., May 9, 1931.—The annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works 
was held this week when directors and officers for the year 
were chosen. The directors elected included Charles W. 
Kellogg, Richard C. Tefft, A. J. Kennedy, James M. Ferris, 
Harrly L. Boughton. The officers then chosen were as fol- 
lows: A. J. Kennedy, president; R. C. Tefft. vice presi- 
dent: James M. Ferris, secretary and treasurer. 
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TAPPI Notes 


The following members of the Technical Association 
recently attended a special meeting in New York to initiate 
the preparation of raw materials specifications for the 
paper industry: M.A. Krimmel, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany; Allen Abrams, Marathon Paper Mills Company ; 
Ray Hatch, Pulp Bleaching Corporation; Rosalie M. Cobb, 
Lowe Paper Company; John Traquair and J. F. Rhoades, 
Mead Corporation; C. C. Heritage, Oxford Paper Com- 
pany; P. F. Wehmer, Electrical Testing Laboratories; 
H. H. Brown, consulting chemist; L. C. Reynolds and 
Helen U. Kiely, American Writing Paper Company; C. H. 
Champion, R. T. Vanderbilt Company; H. T. Edgar and 
O. W. Callighan, Edgar Brothers Company; and R. G. 
Macdonald. 

D. E. Cable has been transferred from the Fibre Prod- 
ucts Division of the U. S. Rubber Company to the research 
and development laboratories of the company in Passaic, 
ae 

A. G. Stone, formerly manager of the Rumford, Maine, 
mill of the Continental Paper and Bag Corporation is now 
located at Camden, Ark., in the mill of the Southern Kraft 
Corporation. 

Owing to the shut down of the Port Alfred Pulp and 
Paper Company mill, Marius Doye is no longer connected 
with that company as the plant engineer.. He may be 
reached at Box 10, Bagotville, P. Q. 

Dr. John S. Bates of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
P. Q. member of TAPPI executive committee, was re- 
cently married and is now visiting in England. 

F. L. Barstow of the U. S. Rubber Company in Chelsea, 
Mass., has been transferred to Boston. 

H. J. Prebenson is now connected with the Engineering 
Sales Company, Chicago, after having been with V. D. 
Simons for several years. 

J. P. Hagenauer has resigned his position with Marathon 
Paper Mills to become manager of the New Chicago office 
of H. C. Eastman Inc., consulting engineers for the pulp, 
paper and printing industries. He will be located at 111 
W. Washington street. 

J. R. Salvesen has returned from Norway and has re- 
sumed his work at the Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, 
Wis. 

Salvador Arena, president of Arena & Co., Mexico, and 
a member of TAPPI recently visited New York on his way 
to Spain. 

Paul Koenig of the Continental Paper and Bag Corpora- 
tion, New York, is returning on the Europa from his long 
visit to Germany. 

Folke Agerstrand formerly construction engineer at the 
Rhinelander Paper Company has joined the Scott Paper 
Company organization at Chester, Pa. 

Thomas and Lois Hans have resigned their positions in 
the research department of the Container Corporation of 
America in Chicago and are at present doing private re- 
search work at 4155 N. Dickinson Avenue, Chicago. 

O. L. Berger and A. H. Lundberg of G. D. Jenssen Com- 
pany sailed for Sweden last week. 

W. R. Maull, vice president of Dill & Collins Company 
has been appointed general chairman of the Management 
Division of the Technical Association. 

Moses H. Teaza, partner of Hardy S. Ferguson has been 
appointed chairman of the Technical Association Heat and 
Power Committee. 

E. F. Bearce, chief engineer of the Chillicothe Paper 
Company has been appointed chairman of the Technical 
Association Equipment Committee. 

John Traquair has been appointed chairman of the Tech- 
nical Association Fibrous Raw Materials Committee. 


Donald I. Gross is now with the American Enka Cor- 
poration at Asheville, S. C. 

William Colley of the John A. Manning Paper Com- 
pany, has returned to America after spending several 
months abroad particularly in England. 

The summer meeting of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association will be held at the 
Research Institute, Montreal, P. Q. on June 18 and 19, 
The program will consist of a review of committee work, 


Boston Paper Market Irregular 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 11, 1931—With a slightly greater 
volume of orders and of actual merchandise moving in 
the aggregate, according to estimates, the. wholesale paper 
market is looking up a bit. Business is at least fair, and 
the impression is that possibly this condition will be sus- 
tained throughout the summer. In some cases sellers of 
fine paper say that the last week was better than the pre- 
vious one, including ledgers, bonds, writings and book 
papers. In writings the tendency is towards the less ex- 
pensive grades. Prices, as usual, are holding steady. 

A little improvement in some consumer industries is 
reflected in the demand for wrapping paper. Textiles have 
been somewhat more active and the shoe industry has like- 
wise been a bit more lively. At the same time there has 
been “no particular pep” to the kraft market. With one 
house the April business was about 10 per cent below that 
of the corresponding month last year and May has started 
off quiet. Some report a spotty business. Even though the 
volume of sales is moderate, conditions, as a whole, are 
somewhat better than at the beginning of the year. Spe- 
cialties are moving fairly well, with a seasonal betterment 
in some lines. 

The box board market has been generally fair, although 
somewhat spotty. The demand for material for folding 
boxes continues to be somewhat better than that for set-up 
boxes. The paper stock market remains sluggish in prac- 
tically every grade, with values at the same levels. Dealers, 
however, are hopeful, although one of them stated he did 
not anticipate any improvement before early August. There 
is some call for gunny bagging, although not sufficient to 
cause the price to advance. Foreign gunny No. 1 is quot- 
able at 1.80, f.o.b. Boston, and domestic gunny No. 1 at 
1.60 to 1.70, f.o.b. Boston. Foreign dark cottons remain 
at .75 f.0.b. Boston. 


Asks Bids for Government Waste Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., May 13, 1931—The Government 
Printing Office has announced that it will receive bids on 
June 1 for paper shavings etc., for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. It is estimated that the quantities will be as fol- 
lows: 

75,000 pounds shavings of blanks, blank books, ete. 

350,000 pounds shavings from book papers. 

800,000. pounds same white and colored mixed with paper 
trimmings. 

350,000 pounds printed waste free from ground wood. 

150,000 pounds postal card waste. 

3,000,000 pounds wrappers from rolls and flat stock. 

200,000 pounds cuttings from strawboard, etc. 

4,000 pounds twine and rope from bundles. 

200,000 pounds discarded publications. 

200,000 pounds news print and news print shavings. 

70,000 pounds used monotype keyboard paper in rolls. 

15,000 pounds cotton, canvas, etc., clippings. 
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Forty Years in the Paper Business 


Knows His Mimeograph Paper 


96-98 Prince St., New York 


M im eo sraph J Ones carries the largest 


stock of mimeograph papers, white and colors, in New 
York. Prices quoted and samples submitted cheerfully 


Ww. L. JONES, Inc. 


Canal 6-6527 
Canal 6-6529 


a clean cut ~a sure cut ~ ashear cut~ 


mi steel gears? 


nothing 


but! 
LANGSTON 


Slitters & Rewinders 
CLEAN 


a shear cut ~a clean cut ~ a sure cut~ a shear cut~ 
~ jno re9Ys 2 ~ jnd d41ns & ~ jnd Uv|/[SD B ~ nd Av|dYsS & 


~ Jno avoys & ~ jnd o1ns B ~ jnd UPI) B 


THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. | 
Weelen manufacturers since 1856 
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= 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 
NEW YORK IMPORTS A. Giese & Son, Majestic, Southampton, 62 bls. 17 bls. rags. 
A. Giese & Son, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 20 cs. _ W. Steck & Co., G. Washington, Hamburg, < 
WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1931 DECALCOMANIA PAPER bls. rags. ‘ . , e4 1 
SUMMARY B. VP, pea & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, mi... Mayer, G. Washington, Hamburg, 54 bls. 
SUMM: 16 cs. (duplex) “=> ¥ 
Ph S = a0: a a V. Galaup, MacKeesport, Havre, 192 bls. rags. 
ee EES 6c oo ces cdsssensscucaseunt 256 cs. cs one eeeag: Co... A. Sele, Montag. 2 we ane Fenton, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 48 
EE OO reer errr 2 bls., 16 cs. > W. Sellers. / alli , a ls. bagging. _ ; 
Paper hang gings ... Samioe.ads 1 truss, 4 cs. c " gig — ifs Ralli Bros., Stuttgart, Bremen, 68 bls. jute card 
News print ...... eee .4592 rolls . a oe, cen waste. ; . 
Printing paper.... 34 rolls. 12 bls., 25 ts. _ B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, —, America, Hamburg, 92 bls. bagging. 
Wrapping paper aac _.... Able. 21 es. 3 cS. ; Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Augvald, Barce 
Packing paper . he 105 bis., 9 cs. C. L. Voorhees, Carmania, Liverpool, 4 cs. lona, 118 bls. rags. 
Tracing paper. : IRS 1 cs F. C. Strype, Conte Biancamano, Genoa, 5 cs. Kidder, Peabody Accep. Corp., Augvald, Barce 
Drawing paper ....8 rolls, .12 es. W. J. Byrnes, Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs lona, 67 bls. bagging. 
Filter paper .. 62 bls., 21 cs. F. C. Strype, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 23 es , Augvald, Barcelona, 45 bags old pickers 
Decalcomania paper .. a 32 cs BASIC PAPER 110. bls. — Trust Co., Lucia C, Venice, 
> 39 cs , * 3 s a 
eg aa Ber pene : Pe pe ; : Bruning & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 43 ( ‘ampbell -W roan Co., Westernland, Antwerp, 4 
ON ree ———=_ — ee hls. thread waste. 
Surface coated paper a vanneeaehee ea eee h HOTO PAPER : Keller Co., Inc., Lorain, —, 28 bls 
Metal coated paper............. bin. nee ee ‘ Medo Photo-Supply Co., Minnewaska, london, rags. 1 Kell : I Bi 9 bl 
Colored paper.............-. BRS 20 cs. 7 CS. Fae I ee ot , .. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bilderdyk, » 39 bls, 
Shelf paper.......... Leip eee ib bt oe ye SURFACE COATED PAPER rags. 
RR rr ree 1 cs. oon aert Co. of America, Westernland, Antwerp, . OLD ROPE | . ei 
SE er rere eee 8 cs. 9c Vs Re Purchasing Co., Excalibur, Genoa, 
ec iat ink ce new es a ON powube CS. Tite an Shipping Co., A. Ballin; Hamburg, 1 cs. a ee cong . - : 
Writing paper and SUMGRDEs bckss0csxadwant 3 : cs. Phoenix Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Bombers, 6 a Bros. & Co., New York City, Bristol, 
Cover paper ..... ictphane eanhani a tabowaed cs. cs. 62 cols. es ee 
EE 6 cid sA96'5 545d) os bbe nee neh eeenae 4 cs. P. C. Kuyper & co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 (CASEIN | : 
Straw boards .. ‘vhashan sh soe .....177 rolls cs. _ D. C, Andrews & Co., America, Hamburg, 54 
Miscellaneous paper............... 15 bls., 112 es. - . A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs. bags, 4156 ks. WOOD PULP 
Standard mn. ~ oy bd bg yd — Havre. 2 . M ETAL COATED PAPER R. Gair, Laura Annie Barnes, Bridgewater, N 
— ard Froducts Corp.,  teoeooagg ees 4 =. K. Pauli Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 10 cs. S., 4820 bls., 496 half bls. mechanical pulp 504 
nomen Sk edn cena ag K. Pauli Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 14 cs. tons. 
whtag, : —- 2 Salad stead . > M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Gothen 
ctewre © 6s COLORED PAPER , ~ Pop ’ 
habe . > . : murg 2400 bls. sulphit 
|e Paper Corp., MacKeesport, Havre J. J. Shore pyr n-b oo 20 cs. if. Sergenat * Co. Sansietes, Gethodas, 
21S CS. s CLF PAPER 4.9 bls. kraft soda pulp. 
WALL PAPER <aple s Salli oo 2c E. J. Keller Co., Tac. America, ——, 353 bls. 
| & Pierson, Mi — aska. lanten. 1 cs. Kaplan Bro gg — = wood pulp, 54. tons. 
Diament & Co. ajestic, Southampton, . at ‘ é , A. Ballin, Hamburg, 262 bls. wood pulp, 
4c v4 a 7 - i ;, Meadows Wye & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 52 tons. 
s. tern, Stiner & Co., Stuttgart Bremen 2 bis. cs. WOOD FLOUR 
Guaranty Trust Co. A. Ballin, Hamburg, 6 cs. WRITING PAPER State Chemical Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 500 
Bendix Paper Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. Simfred Inc. De Grasse Havre 4 cs. hags. 
PAPER HANGINGS American Express Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 2 ee es 
Hudson Forwarding Co., France, Havre, 3 cs. cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Berengaria, Guibout Freres, France, Havre, 2 cs. PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
Southampton, 1 truss, 1 cs. ENVELOPES — 
NEWS PRINT : J. Beckhard, Stuttgart, Bremen, 2 cs. WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1931 
P+ H. Bell, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., .4007 WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
0 ae Paneer C : ° 1: ' 3 . » ».. MacKees . 
eo » * Madden Corp., Stuttgart, Bremen, 148 rolls Japan Paper anaes aaa” London, : Py oy Baas Inc., MacKeesport, Dun 
A oa Sena Ae Se es Se, International F’d’g ‘Co . : A. Ballin, Hamburg, Walker, oe a 
A. oo ae jig 3 cs. PAPER BOXES ye Fd'g Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 193 
-RINTING PAPE — as bls. rags. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., G. Washington, Hamburg, C. A. Redden, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs. Union Waste Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 23 bls. 
54 rolls. Ss ’ B S rags, 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 23 “hz i tt TRAW BOARD: J. A. Steer & Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 240 bls. 
co - mee National Bank, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, rags. 
——, Stpttgart, Bremen, 12 bls. o¢. — . _ ‘w. J. Jones Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 1 cs. wall 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, <A. Ballin, ‘ MISC ELL ANEOUS PAPER paper. 
Hamburg, 3 cs. Dingelstedt & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 19 cs. E. J. Keller Co., Inc., MacKeesport, —— 777 
WRAPPING PAPER “ee Basse & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, bls. rags. : 
Kerdiey & eee ay" P¥ ‘ H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Goth- xe Mi Hoay ae aste Works, Hokuroko Maru, 
. Steiner, A. Ballin, Hamburg, ile., cs. nbur re, ; = . _e 
I sooo a Sp, Senge, South. P. c. Dahike, Westernland, Antwerp, 12 cs. 100 bls, won <cwniil pacts veagprsallamanstare 
vampton, 1 Cs. F. C. Strype, Conte Biancamano, Genoa, 1 cs. National Sanitary Ra ; < 
. pel gay wsises : : c a ag Co., Hokuroko Maru, 
Iaterontionsl Pig Co, E- Frencqul, Antwerp, DF. Young, Stuttgart, Brower fica” 4M; 81 Ue. rags 
9 be é » & , ° ° yy s zart, remen, 2 cs. Tot 7 _) . > ‘4 4 
cs Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Stuttgart, Union Waste Co., Taketoyo Maru, Kobe, 50 
J. P. pean Paper C Westernland, Ant- Bremen, 31 cs , bls. rags. T : 
wire, 908 ucla wy Ee sine ee theses Dastemsiie Beenne. Wanen 3 a0. = Corp., Taketoyo Maru, Kobe, 50 bls. 
a GRACING parse Ff ve Keller a ge okt. = 6 cs. New York Trust Co., Taketoyo Maru, Osaka, 
Sardine Jellum Co., ransylvania, Glasgow, AGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 100 bls. rags. 
cs. baie Marine Midland Trust Co., Transylvania, Glas- American Over-Ocean Corp., Taketoyo Maru, 
‘ DRAWING PAPER i. vg A oe ru »., Transylvania, Glas Osaka, 25 bls. rags. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., G. Washington, Ham . Transylvania, Glasgow, 220 bls. paper Philadelphia National Bank, Taketoyo Maru, 
burg, 8 rails, 6 cs. - i: stock. rs asgow, gen Ds: Paper Osaka, 65 bls. rags. 
evoe & Reynolds Co.. France. Havre, 2 cs. Cast . Ove Pines eo Ss. a - Son, Cabo Espartel, Pasages. 
J. Henschel & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs rT Hi 4 «tgp agg Inc., Pipestone County, Dun- 127 coils old ro 
FILTER PAPER Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Espartel, ——, 401 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- Hayre, 49 bls. rags, 29 bls. bagging. ; rolls old rope. 
don, 1 cs. Chase National Bank, Pipestone County, Havre, (Continued on page 72) 
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“FD QUALITY PULPS 


or “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Ca) Bleached Sulphite 


FE “FORSHAGA” 
HAGA Bleached Sulphite 
“HURUM SPECIAL” 
ears Extra Strong Kraft 
—— “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 
Fresh: Monthly Shipments—Ne Clesed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 
Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK,N. Y. 
: 
| 
WOOD PULP 3 
AGENTS 


7 EAST 42no ST. 
NEW YORK 


| PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. They eliminate claims for damages. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


BES] — Msn, oot = 


= MADE—.™ 


Your two sources of supply are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company Company 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORINTH, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 


MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 


and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing Cover and 

Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, 

Index Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 

503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper 


Stock 


(Continued from page 70) 


= 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Seattle, Spirit, ——, 41 
bls. rags. ' 83_bls. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., London Citizen, ——. International Trust 


101 coils old rope. é pag 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Lucia C, Venice, 123 bls. 
rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1931 


G. F. Malcolm & Co., Britannic, Liverpool, 11 
cs. tissue paper. 

Reach & Cramer, Pipestone County, Havre, 1 cs. 
wall paper. 

R. H. Stearns, Pipestone County, Havre, 1 cs. 
writing paper. 


kirk, 36 bls. rags. 


Irving Trust Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 56 
bls. string waste. ; 
Castle -& Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, 


4&8 bls. rags. shanical pulp, 501 tons. 


Hollingsworth & Vose, Pipestone County, Havre, 


‘t Co., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 150 bls. bagging. 
E. Mayer, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 54 bls. 


rags. 
ae Dupee Sawyer, Pipestone County, Dun- 


kirk, 27 bls. thread waste; 13 bls. rags. 
American Express Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 


NEW HAVEN IMPORTS 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co., Laura Annie " 
Barnes, Bridgewater, 4830 bls. 404 half bls. me- Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Hannover, ——, 2600 


PORTLAND, ME., IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1931 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Malaren, 
bls. wood pulp. 


— BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1931 


WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1931 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Stureholm, , 2000 
bls. wood pulp. 


bls. wood pulp. 


Paper Demand in Indianapolis Unchanged 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 11, 1931—Local paper condi- 
tions remain virtually unchanged except for some uncer- 
tainty concerning the future of news print. There have 
been many rumors of proposed cuts and these have had 
a disquieting effect on the market. Demand is none too 
strong, but it will compare favorably with a year ago. It is 
possible the state demand as a whole will not be as heavy 
as a year ago. There have been consolidations and papers 
eliminated in some of the fair sized cities of the state and 
this naturally has cut into the demand. Those yet in busi- 
ness seem to be going along nicely, however, and their re- 
quirements are at least on a par with this time last year. 
Buyers .are holding off until there is more price certainty. 
In other paper lines there is little change. Kraft continues 
to be in fair demand and the fine paper market is well 
established. There is no attempt to build up stocks and 
everybody is hedging close to shore, but there is an under- 
current of optimism. 

Glassines are said to be rather weak in spite of a de- 
mand that is as good as a year ago. The building paper 
situation is poor. Weather conditions have curtailed what 
little building had been promised for May and until 
these conditions are more favorable it is doubtful if there 
will be much improvement. Stocks are low and fair and 
warm weather will create some demand almost immediately. 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 


Boston, Mass., May 11—Secretary E. D. Bement has 
sent out notices of the annual outing of the New England 
Paper Merchants Association, to be held at the Wachusett 
Country Club, West Boylston, Mass., Tuesday, May 19. 
The general get-together will take place at 11 a.m. There 
will be a short business meeting and then “the lid’s off.” 
Luncheon will be served at the club at 12:30 p.m. Amos 
’n’ Andy entertainers will be there “in pusson.” 

Pratt & Austin Manufacturing Company, Inc., envelope 
makers and paper converters, have started business at 300 
Main street, Springfield, Mass. F. Raymond Austin is 
president; Clary N. Pratt, vice-president; E. J. Austin, 
secretary, and Leonard C. Pratt, treasurer. Leonard C. 
Pratt called on the Boston trade Thursday and Friday. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., have become distributors of 
Volume Cover, a low-priced product of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, New York, with mills at Bangor and 
Lincoln, Me., for attractive booklets, catalogues, folders, 
menus, announcements, etc. This cover is made in white, 


gray, blue, India, mandarin, green, red, black, golden rod 
and brown. 

The Von Olker-Snell Paper Company is sending out 
sample books of the following three new lines made by the 
Reading Paper Mills, Reading, Pa.: Rototex a soft, re 
silient paper, with surface texture like artists’s canvas, 
especially suitable for the reproduction of heavy solids or 
fine type, and illustrations where the canvas pattern lends 
artistic or mechanical advantages; Gravure vellum, de- 
signed to provide a rough surface texture without a pro- 
nounced pattern for a wide range of subjects, and Ultra 
Tone, a smooth surface paper without gloss. The same 
firm is handling four new colors in Gainsborough canvas 
finish book paper: lemon peel, May green, strawberry and 
lotus blue. The colors are adaptable to letter press, offset 
and water color, like the white and ivory, already on the 
market. 

Callanan & Archer Company, Inc., New Bedford, Mass., 
have been incorporated to deal in paper, stationery, blank 
books, etc., with a capitalization of $10,000, 100 shares, 
$100 each. John J. Callanan is president ; Ellen F. Archer, 
5. Rodman street, Fairhaven, Mass., treasurer, and Helena 
D. Callanan is the third incorporator. 

Moses Pokross, as Fall River Wallpaper Company, Fall 
River, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Lia- 
bilities are given as $18,150 and assets $6,042. 

E. M. Davenport, treasurer of Spaulding & Tewkesbury 
Company, box board dealers, has gone to Southwest Har- 
bor, Me., accompanied by Mrs. Davenport, to open his 
summer cottage. He expects to be there a week’or more. 

Gordon Blanchard, sales manager for Crocker-McElwain 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., A. P. Mitchell of the Regal 
Paper Company, and Karl Ways, of the Nashua River 
Paper Company, East Pepperell, Mass., called on the trade 
last week. 

The local office of the Groveton Paper Company, Inc., 
has been removed from Room 214 to Room 926 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 80 Federal street. 

New telephone numbers of Percy D. Wells are Hancock 
7433 and 7434. 


Consolidated Paper Co. Declares Dividend 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Consolidated 
Paper Company held at their offices in Monroe, Mich., on 
Tuesday, May 5, 1931, the quarterly dividend of 1 per cent 
was declared on the common stock of record May the 21st. 
This dividend will be paid on June Ist. 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


EXTENSION MODEL 


Paper Making 


Large Production 


Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 


is an instrument which applied to the surface of a dryer 


Ample Reserves or calender = neyne A —— the cane surface 

_— temperature. Its use enables the operator to locate water 
Prompt Deliveries logged rolls and to maintain every roll at the correct 
Purity 9934% temperature for efficient progressive drying. 


The instrument is compact, rugged and easy to read. 
The extension rod permits temperature checking across 
the entire roll. Scale ranges are 50-250° and 50-400°F. 


EXAS GULF SULPHUR | Send for List No. 194-P.T. 


Oo 
(lneorpeorated) 
78 enn Obi & New Yerk Ci CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT Co., INc. 
Mime: Gulf, Matagerda Ceunty, Texas 3512 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


The Pickles Drying Regulaor WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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ATES T 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JournNat. 
Wednesday, May 13, 1931 


Trading in the local paper market was fairly active dur- 
ing the past week. Demand for the various standard 
grades of paper was mostly along seasonal lines. Sales 
forces of the leading paper organizations are generally 
more optimistic than of late. Prices are holding to for- 
merly quoted levels, in most instances. 

The position of the news print market is practically un- 
changed. Despite denials of merger rumors, many close 
observers of the situation are confidently anticipating con- 
solidations of leading interests in efforts to stabilize the 
industry and to place it on a firmer footing in the near 
future. 

Conditions in the paper board market are fairly satis- 
factory. Demand for box board is more persistent. Prices 
generally remain unchanged. Some improvement was no- 
ticed in the fine paper market, quotations ruling steady. 
Tissues are going forward in good volume. The coarse 
paper market is displaying a stronger trend. 

Mechanical Pulp 


While the ground wood market was rather quiet, the in- 
dustry is apparently in a sound statistical position. Offer- 
ings are about sufficient to take care of immediate require- 
ments, although there are no excess accumulations. In- 
quiries for future needs are fairly numerous. Prices are 
holding to schedule. 

Chemical Pulp 


Demand for the various grades of chemical pulp is 
mostly along routine lines. Prices are slightly easier. Im- 
ported bleached sulphite is now offered at from $2.60 to 
$4.00 and easy bleaching at from $2.15 to $2.35, on dock, 
Atlantic ports. Mitcherlich is selling at from $2.40 to 
$3.15, f.o.b. pulp mill. 

Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market continues dull. Both domestic and 
imported old manila rope are only in restricted request. 
Small mixed rope is moving in moderate volume. Prices 
are easier. The bagging market is spotty. While demand 
for gunny bagging is satisfactory, interest in scrap bag- 
ging is negligent. Prices are irregular. 

Rags 

There were no signs of improvement in the domestic 
rag market. Demand for cotton rags is slow. Roofing 
rags, however, are moving in better volume, due to sea- 
sonal conditions. Mixed rags are fairly steady. The im- 
ported rag market is not arousing much interest, although 
roofing grades are in better request than of late. 

Waste Paper 


Board mills are showing more interest in the lower 
grades of paper stock, especially mixed paper and folded 
news. Prices are practically unaltered. The higher grades 
of waste paper continue steady. Hard and soft white 


shavings continue fairly active. Although book stock 1s 
rather quiet, prices rule steady. 


Twine 


Most of the business transacted in the local twine mar 
ket was along routine lines. Demand for the various 
grades is about normal for the time of year. There are a 
moderate number of inquiries around for future needs. 
Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels. 


Golf Tournament at Dayton 


The superintendents-salesmen golf tournament to be held 
at Dayton, Wednesday, June 3 will be one of the outstand- 
ing features of the twelfth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association. 

These one-day golf tournaments play a large part in de- 
veloping warm friendships, and promoting the best of inter- 
ests between the superintendents and their friends, the 
salesmen. This tournament is being planned on a real 
scale, and will be played at the Miami ‘Valley Course, one 
of the finest in the Middle West. In fact the Western 
Open is to be played there later in June. 

A preliminary match of nine holes will be played in the 
morning, followed by luncheon, and then the big 18 hole 
match will be played in the afternoon. Splendid prizes are 
being offered for the first three low net scores turned in by 
the superintendents, and three prizes for low gross. Also 
prizes for the salesmen with low net and low gross scores. 
Furthermore, there will be a team match between the super- 
intendents and the salesmen—a blind par match, and 
numerous special features. 

In the evening a splendid banquet will be served at the 
Club, followed by some special entertainment features. 

Waxed Paper Association to Meet 

The American Waxed Paper Association is scheduled 
to meet at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on Tues- 
day, May 19, and.Wednesday, May 20. The program is 
as follows: 

Tuesday, May 19, General Meeting at 10 a.m.,; Special 
Committee, V. E. Nunez, chairman, 1.30 p.m.; Waxed 
Household Rolls Division 1.30 p.m.; Waxed Glassine Di- 
vision, 1.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, May 20, Bread Wrapper Division, 10 
a.m.; Waxed Household Rolls Division, 10 a.m.;: Waxed 
Flat Tissues Division, 1.30 p.m. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30 p.m., on both Tuesday 
and Wednesday. ; 


Russian Not Finnish Pulpwood 

In a brief article on page 25 of the issue of the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL of April 2, 1931, it was stated under a 
caption entitled “Finnish Pulpwood for Corinth Mill,” that 
several thousands of cords of Finnish pulpwood had ar- 
rived at the Corinth plant of the International Paper Com- 
pany. This statement is incorrect. The statement should 
have read that this was Russian pulpwood. 
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& Metal Tips 
YOUR CORES = tuaeuse or ovr 


PAPER CORE METAL TIP 
REMOVER AND RECONDITIONER 


Eliminates Waste — Effects Large Savings — 
Simple to Operate—Cores can be shortened to 
small fraction of inch without injury to Core or 
Metal Tip. Write for Descriptive Folder. 


CORNER BROOK FOUNDRY and MACHINE Co. 
BATH — MAINE 
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DUNNEENDANT LAND ONNAANNALNNA NANDA NAAT 


Se ES 


ee Sa 
KELLOGG Mi asterweld 


DIGESTERS 
Boiler Drums 1 Headers 7 Receivers 
Separators and Complete 
Power Plant Piping 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


225 Broadway, New York City, and at Birmingham 
Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 


All Kellogg Welded Products Are Insurable 


ANNAN ANAM 


SHUUUNNIOMANUUU EUAN AAU DANSAS EAL AUU EAU NNN IUUARUUALLUUC000000000N NATAL tl * 
GEORGE F. HARDY Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 
Consulting Engineer Consulting Engineers 
305-309 Broadway. New York City. N. Y. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hardy S. Ferguson .......... Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. ee -cocesne AStr’ ete 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


Consultation. reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. 8oc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst, Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 


Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


WE MAKE 
THE MOST ANY STYLE OR 
ECONOMICAL SIZE WANTED 
FILLING THAT eee re 
CAN BE PUT s 
SHEET “G” 
IN A MORTISE WHICH IS 
——— Blank 
Ready an 
Dressed | _ Head 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. _* 


PERFORATING CO. 


5652 Fillmore St 
Chicago, lil. 


New York Office 
14 Liberty St 


Red 
Brown 


Yellow 


Tale 
ct | ERS Yellow Ochres 
Ry SS Umbers, Agalite 


C. K. Williams & Company 


EASTON. PA. 
88 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1500 Southwestern Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Oxides 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1931 

BLANC FIXE.—Demand for blanc fixe was moderately 
active during the past week. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per 
ton, while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 4% 
cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Contract ship- 
ments are moving in fair volume. Prices remain steady. 
Bleaching powder is still quoted at from $2 to $2.35 per 
100 pounds, in drums, at works, according to grade. 

CASEIN.—Trading in the casein market was light. Do- 
mestic standard ground is quoted at 7% cents and finely 
ground at 8/2 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is quoted at 9 cents and finely ground at 10 cents per pound, 
all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market was quiet. 
Prices are holding to previously recorded levels. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55, while the 
flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Conditions in the china clay market 
are fairly satisfactory. The contract movement is well up 
to average. Imported china clay is quoted at $13 to $21 
per ton, while domestic paper making clay is selling at from 
$7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—tThe chlorine market is displaying a 
steady trend. Shipments against contract are moving in 
good volume. Prices are holding to schedule. Chlorine is 
quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in large drums, at works. 

ROSIN.—Steadiness prevails in the rosin market. The 
grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are still quoted 
at from $5.95 to $6.25 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at yards. 
Wood rosin is selling at $4.30 per 280 pounds, in car lots, 
at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is fairly active. 
Contract shipments are proceeding in a normal manner. 
Prices are unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at from $16 to 
$17; German salt cake at from $15.50 to $16; and chrome 
salt cake at from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Most of the business transacted in the 
soda ash market was along routine lines. The contract 
movement was fairly satisfactory. Quotations on soda ash, 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $1; in bags, $1.15; and in barrels, $1.38. 


STARCH.—The starch market is exhibiting a steady 
undertone. Supplies are moving to the mills in good volume. 
Prices are holding to previously recorded levels. Special 
paper making starch is selling at $2.67, in bags, and at 
$2.94 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate 
of alumina is rather slow at present. The contract move- 
ment, however, is regular. Commercial grades are quoted 
at from $1.25 to $1. 40: while iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works, 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is still quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 
1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts ; and at $20 per ton 
for any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and 
near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Offerings of talc are adequate for current 
needs. Demand is mainly along seasonal lines. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to 
$18 per ton, in bulk; while imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 


Market Quotations 


Ee 11.00 @38.00 
OES secseccoesets 6.75 @53.25 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 @32.00 
Superfine ........ 14.00 @32.00 
ee rrr ree 10.00 @15.00 
Engine sized ...... 6.75 @11.00 
Book, Cased— 
Ge Ge: s0eisve 5.25 @ — 
is Ma stasessese Ce = 
Coated and Enamel 6.75 @10.25 
Lithograph ....... 7.25  @11.75 
lissues—trer Keam— 
White No. 1 .... .65 @ .67% 
Anti-Tarnish M G 
@ .70 
e@ .90 
@ 57% 
@ .70 
@ 57% 
@ 9.25 
@ 8.50 
@ 5.25 
@ 4.00 
e- 
@ 5.50 
. @ 4.75 
Common Bogus .. 1.50 @ 3.00 
Screenings .......+. 2.00 @ 3.00 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
Se, me f cvave 04a — 
csaudsonuse 1%e@® — 
Rieached. basis 20 
De saehan aan ine — 
(Delivered New Vork) 
Newe per ton— 
Rolls, contract ....57.00 @ — 
Rolls. spot .... 57.00 @ — 
TGER occces ...62.00 @ — 
eee 42.00 @46.00 
Ken fe— 
No. 1 Domestic .. 475 @ 5.378 
No. 2 Domestic... 3.59 @ 4.00 
OEM asesiseess 3.50 @ 4.00 
Tmnnrted .. 4.00 @ 700 
Reards—per ton— 
News ...00000000230.00 @32.0N 
Pe cssfenevace 4annn masnn 
Ch iasedéeseseeaeee aaa 


in 
Rindere’ Boarde ..65.00 @7000 
Standard 85 Test 


Tiner ..........35.00@ 40.00 
Sel. Mla. os Chip.. 49.00 @45.00 
o. bh. Mil 


Wood Pulp RS .70. 00 @80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
eT 28.00 @32.00 
i error tT 30.00 @34.00 
F. o. b. Mill) 


No. 1 Domestic ....28.00 @ 34.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulnhite (T.anorted)— 


BSR 2.60 @ 4.00 
Easy Bleaching ... 2.15 @ 2.35 
No. 1. strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.00 @ 2.35 
Mitecherlich un- 
bleached ....... 2.10 @ 2.70 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ........ 1.90 @ 2.00 
No. 1 Rreht. .ccses 1.40 @ 1.75 
No. 2 Kraft....... 1.35 @ 1.55 
Sulnhate— 
Bleached ........ 2.75 @ 3.25 
(F. o. b Puls Mill) 
Suinhite (Domestic) — 
TEE kcvcence 2.49 @ 475 
ay Bleaching.... 2.55 @ 2.75 
paehebewe ewes 1.80 @ 2.50 
Mitscherlich acces Co eee 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 1.69 @ 2.75 


Delivered er, Betts) 


Soda Bleached ... @ -- 
abate ees 
New Rags 


(Pricee to Mill f. 0. b N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
N 


w White, No. 1. 7.00 @ 7.45 
New White, No. 2 6.00 @ 6.50 
Silesias No. 1..... 5.25 @ 5,50 
New Unbleached .. 7.25 @ 7.75 
New Blue Prints.. 4.00 @ 4.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 3.50 @ 4.00 
Blue Overall...... 5.25 @ 5.50 
Washables ........ 3.50 @ 3.75 
WEP aisxesk6snne 3.75 @ 4.00 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 

TINGS wecceesene 4.00 @4 
Pink Corset Cur 
, tase eecccscceces 6.00 @ 6 


D. Khaki Cuttings 5.00 @ 5.25 
Men's Corduroy .... 3.00 @ 3.50 
New Mixed Blacks.. 3.00 @ 3.25 

d Rage 
White, No, 1— 

mamness 2.0.00 5.25 5.75 

Miscellaneous .... 4.25 4.75 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked ........ 3.00 3.50 

Miscellaneous .... 2.30 2.50 

St. Soiled, White... 1.50 1.75 
fhirds and Blues— 

Repacked ........ 2.25 2.50 

Miscellaneous .... 1.65 


Black Stockings .... 3.25 
Roohng Rags— 


Cloth Strippings .. 1.25 1.38 
SE 4 Ka saee aa 1.25 1.38 
No. 2 Sinan we wih ale -90 1.60 
8 ere 70 86 
Ul sscauaeaadese 65 70 
a) aa 50 68 


6828882 869 609 88 
i 
s 
wow 


Foreign Rags 

New Rage 
New Dark Cuttings.. 2.00 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.10 
New Light Silesias.. 5.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 5.00 
Unbleached Cuttings. 7.00 
New White Cuttings 6.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 5.00 
New Light Prints... 3.50 

Old Rags 


White Linens. 6.50 
White Linens. 5.75 
White Linens. 4.00 
White Linens. 2.50 
White Cotton. 4.50 
White Cotton. 3.50 
White Cotton. 2.50 
White Cotton 1.50 
Light Prints.. 2.50 
Ord. Light Prints... 2 
Med. Light Prints .. 1 
Dutch Blue Cottons... 1 
French Blue Linens. 2. 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues ... 
Lindsay Garments .. 1. 
Dark Cottons ....... -80 
Old Shopperies ..... 75 
New Shopperies..... 75 
French Blues ...... 1.80 


page en 2954 = POPS Seco ete PAM 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No, 1— 


OTe 1.65 @ 1.8@ 

EPOUIOUES 00000. 0008 1.65 @ 1.86 
Wool Tares, light. . 1.25 @ 1.30 
Wool Tares, heavy... 1.25 @ 1.30 
Bright Bagging ..... 1.20 @ 1.30 
Small Mixed Rope.. .90 @ 1.00 
Manila Rope— 

rarer re 2.00 @ 2.15 

Domestic .. ..... 2.10 @ 2.25 
New Burlap Cut. 1.80 @ 1.90 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

ae 2,66 @ 2.75 

BROMOTNS cccsccece 2.80 @ 3.00 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 2.75 @ 2.85 
Hard White, No. 2 2.20 @ 2.30 
Soft, white, No. 1 2.20 @ 2.30 
White envelope eut- 


SS eta eSks anes - 2.60 @ 2.70 
Flat Stock— 

errr 85 @ .95 
Overissue Mag.... .85 @ .95 
Solid Flat Book... .75 @_ .85 
Crumpled No. 1.. .60 @ .65 
Solid Book Ledger... 1.75 @ 1.85 
Ledger Stock........ 80 @ .85 
New B. B. Chips .. .20 @ .3@ 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut ... 2.00 @ 2.20 
New Cuttings..... 1.50 @ 1.65 
Extra No, 1 old... 1.20 @ 1.30 

EPP eore 50 @ .60 
Bogus Wrapper ... .50 @ _ .60 
Comtnimer .cceces. 25 @ 3 
Old Kraft Machine— 

Compressed bales.. 1.10 @ 1.20 
ews— 

No. 1 White News 1.60 @ 1.70 
Strictly Overissue. 46 @ .46 
Strictly Folded ... .30 @ .38 

No. 1 Mixed Paper .15 @_ .25 

Common Paper ... WNennem! 


Ma 
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NEW POTDEVIN sack 


CEMENT BAG MACHINE 


3 Sizes—NAIL—FLOUR—CEMENT 


2-COLOR RUBBER TYPE PRINTING 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Phones: Windsor 1700-1701-1702 


REE ER YEO PELE LPO EYE YE YEO YE YEE 


Glens Falls Machine Works 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED ROGERS AND SPECIAL WET 
MACHINES 


STANDARD WET MACHINES 


GLENS FALLS ROLLING ACTION FLAT 
SCREEN 


THE A. D. WOOD SAVEALL, THICKENER, 
WASHER AND WATER SCREEN 


GLENS FALLS DECKER AND DECKER 
WASHER 


GLENS FALLS ROTARY SULPHUR BURNER 


PULP GRINDERS, THREE OR FOUR 
POCKET (Roller Bearings) 


Ask us about the 
OLIVER-ROGERS WET MACHINE 


WHE HE YEO LEY EYE LE LEY EYE YE YE YEAS. 


HT 
BRAND 


COATING 
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The Clay of 
Uniformed y 


Edgar Clays are the result of more than 
fifty years experience in washing clay— 
used by leading paper mills. 


EDGAR BROS.CO. 


59O CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
a 0 Rs sO TOON, Mn ENN BIOENG I EOI POOR es OPS pee 


AMERICAN MADE 
. FOR 
AMERICAN TRADE 


also manufacturers of 


KLONDYKE BRAND 
FILLER CLAYS 
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Twines Fine Tube Rope— 
. (F. e. ». Mill) 3 : KS -_ BOSTON 
‘otton: ar oe aos sees <a P ging 
B. C., 18 basis 32 @ .34 — = (F. 0. b. Mill) (F re: Boston) 
+ A eet eeeeeeeee y ' : : - 
No. eseeesenees > = are. sf ose — leer os 
8 Ree nedadaaa 21 @ -22 Box Twine, 23 piy.. 09° @ 10 gy A bes O7K@ .12% Foreign .......+-. — @ 1.80 
rt ieeiian, a a a | ute Rope .......5.. ll @ .12 ag Consent AHA. 15° @ = .30 Domestic .....+.+5 1.60 @ 1.70 
Finished Jute— ; : ae Se aoa 38 @ 52% Manila, Rope— 
; naa POFCIZN csecccccces — 
Pak ..... 20% @ 21 No. 1 Basis....... 43 = Sulphite ......... 064@ .11% Domestic eoeccceee 2.50 4 2.00 
Jute Wra es 6 Pl ze — No. 2 Basis....... 1xKxe — Rag content ...... 15 @ .30 Transmission Rope .. 1.75 @ — 
ee oe or New Zealand Sisal.. .114@ — All rag ....eeeeee 364@ .65 Mixed Strings ...... — @ 7 
om : PY CP RRM 14@ a Sisal L Lath Yarn— bef ane swhneesence 064%@ .20 BUD MOOS 65055:540%s 1.25 @ ped 
Cabeabeeeds : = RE ype ia SOND sckecws, 8 ute Carpet Th 
Tube Rope— No ; Se pet ed ecnae 3 ss Book, Super ........ ‘06 $ yt Bleachery Burlap = @ 1.05 
4-ply and oo 104%e@ — Manila Twine... 21: 22% @ 2436 Book, ere OsKe “085 No. 1 Scrap Burts — 3 i 
ee “442 ~~ Book, Coated ...... 08i%4@ 118 Scrap Sis “48 2 
CHICAGO Coated Litho Se iS Ser. 4 Si w  ghred- 1.40 @ 1.50 
oseseee j J a isal for shred- 
Paper Solid News ........32.50 @37.50 Jute Biaaiis’ Nori. 173 3 Wool Tares, eres Be 
— SOME NEws 2s 2c ces m A Yo. 1. x 3 ares, heavy - 1.30 — 
sit end (F. «. b. Mill) — Pomme Lined Chip. ..40.08 @45.00 ene = 7 1.. o14@ .06% peed es 1.75 $ 2.00 
By . 3 Fae $0.00 @55.00 No. 1 Kraft....:.-.. lo4@ 10592 Heavy Baling Bag: — se = 
phite Bond ....... 09 @ .12 100 Test :........ 35.00 @60.00 No. 2 Kraft......... a oe 
we: 60 POUR. chawnsaaz ‘00 No. 2 Kraft.......... 0.3% EE. WR at atnasssancs _ 
Sete Wie eS 2 o1 ma ES Oe ge ae Be 
el Fine Weis. 14 @ 118 d Papers outhern Kraft ..... 03%@ .03% Bape No. 2. 50 @ ~— 
No. 2 Fine Weaiea.- 112 @ 14 Shavings oe. o/h. Soro) f. = rte ail een - we as "aaa arpnanciae capo = 7 oe 
o* ° ° y — : in iess a 7 
“4 : ag = rrish | a No. : Hard “oa 2.35 @ 2.40 Congenee Bogus ri 22, e ne) Domestic Rags (New) 
Ne. 2M. F. Book.. 034%@ 106% a. nv ut News Print, ew England points (F. o. b. B 
: 4 Fee eres = vs rolls. .61.50 oston) 
Re 1 S45c Bek Mee UH Noi tS sisting: 239 Q aig Sean Smgleinely — S50 ON UAE No 1 sexe a 
Ceated Book ....... Sus 3 ewe: 7 8 2: i a New White No. 2 — @ .06 
Coated Label ...... ae 2s Make ............. 75 @ ‘80 hs Saree Ole Silesias No. 1.... .06 @ .06 
; : 0. MEMES Socsbexswoniss 1.60 BS one We 8 50. ( 023 
No. 1 Manila....... 044 @ a ag eecccees 1.25 $ 133 Filled News Board. 32.50 4 — —, Black ‘Silesias sme 0244 
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SMOOTH RUNNING - EASILY CLEANED MINIMUM ADJUSTMENTS 


RIGID CONSTRUCTION - LOW MAINTENANCE - LONG DIAPHRAGM WEAR .- 


YEAR 


HIGH CAPACITY FEW PARTS 
LOW POWER CONSUMPTION 


Aprpteton Fruat ScREENS 


Have Mape Crean Pore 


The Appleton Flat Screen is firmly established in the paper 


industry. Many mill men say that it is the best screen 
built. 
a long period of years. 


They base their opinion on results, observed over 
They know that Appleton Flat 
Today the 
Appleton Flat Screen is an improved screen—modern. 


Sereens produce clean pulp—and cheaply. 


All of the superior features of design and construction of 
former Appleton screens have been retained and modern 
refinements added, resulting in many operating advan- 
tages. Better than ever, clean pulp is produced—at low 
cost. Many new installations are adding new proof of the 


fine performance of Appleton Flat Screens. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


- WET MACHINES - PUMPS .- 


DECKERS - BLEACH PULP WASHERS 


APPLETON FLAT SCREENS can _ be 
equipped with the STEVENS AUTO- 
MATIC OSCILLATING SPRAY which 
eliminates clogging, use of excessive 
quantities of water, screen plate wear 
and scraping of screens. It greatly im- 
proves screen operation. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


CYLINDER MOLDS - JORDANS, ETC. 


